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FRANCE. 


ole: calm which has lately prevailed in French politics 
has been disturbed by two incidents, neither of them of 
much importance in itself, but both capable of creating a 
good deal of excitement when there is nothing else to be 
excited about. An Irreconcilable has been returned for 
Avignon; and M. Loyson has been forbidden to give 
lectures on religious subjects in Paris. The facts of the 
Avignon election are these. In the first instance there 
were three candidates, M. pu Dermaine, Legitimist; M. 
Evetne Raspait, Republican; and M. Sarnt-Martiy, Ir- 
reconcilable. At the first ballot M. pu Drmarne had 
8,382 votes; M. Sarnt-Marrtin, 4,799; and M. Evckne 
Raspalt, 4,670. The Conservatives built their hopes for 
the second ballot on the supposed impossibility of the 
Republican electors agreeing to vote for M. Samrt-Martin. 
They did not relax their own efforts ; for, when Sunday 
came, M. pu Dematye polled some six hundred votes more 
than he had polled at first. But the supposed impossibility 
of getting the Republicans to support M. Sarnt-Marrin 
roved to have no existence. Every man who had voted 
or the moderate candidate at the first ballot voted for the 
Irreconcilable at the second, together with some 230 
who had not voted before. M. Saint-Martin polled 9,701 
votes, against 9,099 given to M. pu Demaine. In the 
present Chamber of Deputies a single election counts for 
very little. There is an assured Republican majority as 
against the Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapartist coalition ; 
and there is an assured moderate Republican majority as 
against the Irreconcilables. But the circumstances of 
the contest at Avignon suggest one or two reflections 
of more permanent interest than the actual result. The 
Conservatives are furious with the moderate Republicans 
for supporting a candidate whose opinions are indistinguish- 
able from those of M. Naquet or M. Baropet; and even 
the principal organ of the Left Centre, the Journal des 
Débats, is evidently troubled at the action of its friends. 
What, it is asked, is the value of all the Conservative pro- 
fessions made by the moderate Republicans, if, when their 
choice lies between a Royalist and a candidate who wants 
nothing but opportunity to become a Communist, they vote 
for the latter? It is nonsense to talk of being bound by 
the decision of the party; the Irreconcilables and the 
moderate Republicans no more belong to the same party 
than the Royalists and the moderate Republicans do. 
There is force, no doubt, in these representations ; and if 
it were a question of laying down an absolute, rule of 
conduct, it would certainly be highly inexpedient for the 
moderate Republicans to promise their support to the 
extreme candidates, even though the alternative might be 
to let in a Conservative. But the electors of Avignon had 
to consider not an abstract theory of party action, but a 
particular instance of party tactics. The Conservative 
candidate did not even pay a lip homage to the Republic. 
He came forward as an a ote 5 opponent of the existing 
order of things, as a Royalist acquiescing in Marshal 
MacManon as a police constable charged with the duty of 
keeping order during the marshalling of the procession 
which is to greet the return of the legitimate King to 
his hereditary dominions. It is a misuse of words to 
speak of a candidate of this colour as a Conservative. 
ially, no doubt, he is a Conservative, except in so far 
as he wishes to undo the work of the last ninety years, and 
restore to France the habits and ideas to which she has 
been a stranger since 1789. But politically he is as much 


a preacher of revolution as a Communist. His main 
object, whether in the Legislature or out of it, is to upset 
existing institutions. So far as mere destruction goes, he 
is willing to ally himself with the most extreme Radicals. 
If it came to a division which was to decide the fate of the 
Ministry, or of those moderate ideas of which the Minis 

is the representative, he would almost certainly go wit 
the Radicals against the Government. From his own 
point of view such a man may be perfectly consistent. In 
his estimation, the restoration of the Count of Cuamporp 
is the only thing that can give repose and order to France ; 
and rather than forego this chief of blessings he is prepared, 
on behalf of his country, to accepteven anarchy, if anarchy is 
the indispensable prelude to the desired result. But what 
is consistency in a Legitimist candidate would be incon- 
sistency of the most foolish kind in a Republican elector. 
The Conservatism of a moderate Republican is not of this 
transcendental type. He is content with the Government 
he lives under, and his only desire is to see it made 
stronger as against Royalists and Imperialists on the 
one side and Communists on the other. If, therefore, 
he has to consider in a particular case whether to 
vote for an Irreconcilable candidate, or, by not voting 
for him, to ensure the return of a Legitimist, he will natu- 
rally consider which result will do least harm to the 
cause to which he wishes well. As things stand at present, 
the moderate Republicans of Avignon seem to have decided 
wisely. It is unfortunate that they could not carry their 
own candidate, and if by refusing to vote at the second 
ballot they could have made the election void, that would 
have been the next best thing for them to do. But to 
abstain from voting would have been in all respects the same 
thing as to vote for M. pu Dematng, and to vote for 
M. pu Demarve would have been to vote for the more 
immediately dangerous of two opposite forms of revolu- 
tion. To invent an imaginary English parallel, Mr. 
OpceR is not precisely the man to gain the support 
of a moderate Liberal; but if the object of English 
Toryism were to undo the Revolution of 1688 and 
to restore a descendant of the Srvuarrs, even the 
most cautious of Whigs might feel bound to vote for 
Mr. Opcer. The real sinners in the Avignon election 
are the moderate Conservatives who persist in making 
common cause with Imperialists and Royalists, and then 
wonder that those of their countrymen who are content to 
keep the institutions they have do not vote for the 
Conservative candidates at elections. It is only natural 
that moderate Republicans should ask whether a can- 
didate is prepared to maintain the Republic before 
he begins to inquire into his personal or political - 
claims. If he finds him unsound upon this car- 
dinal point, he cannot be blamed for arguing that 
a Conservative who proposes to give peace and tranquil- 
lity to France by fomenting a revolution in every town, 
and almost in every village, must, if possible, be kept out 
of the Legislature. 

The prohibition of M. Loyson from touching upon reli. 
gion in his proposed conferences has not unnaturally given 
offence to the Republicans. They argue with much truth 
that M. Loyson satisfies all the conditions that can reason- 
ably be demanded of a lecturer on theology. He has 
knowledge, oratorical power, and personal respectability, 
and the only objections that can be made to him are 
objections with which the State has nothing todo. He 
was a Catholic priest and he has forsworn the Popg; he 
was a monk he has’ married a wife. These may be 
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great crimes in the eyes of the Catholic Church, but why | may perhaps be explained by the recent date of the amal- 
should they be crimesin the eyes of the French Government ? | gamations which give it a larger mileage than any other 
There is no conclusive answer to these inquiries, and yet Company. The condition of the Bristol and Exeter lines 
the action of the Government in forbidding M. Loyson | was not in all respects satisfactory, and probably some 
from giving conferences on theology does not appear parti- | delay may have occurred in the arrangement of the service. 
cularly shocking. The notion of its being necessary to ask | The experiments which have been made in preparation for 
a Minister’s leave before giving addresses either on religion | the Severn tunnel have been so far satisfactory that 
or on any other subject is one which is entirely foreign to | tenders have now been issued for the construction of the 
Englishmen ; but, in judging the conduct of the French | work. The tunnel, ifit is successfully completed, though 
Government towards M. Loysoy, it is essential to remember | it is undertaken by an independent Company, will be 
what a different order of things is implied in a | virtually a part of the Great Western system, and it will 
Minister’s permission having to be obtained for anything of both open a large trade between South Wales and the 
the kind. It implies but a poor conception of liberty to | South coast of England, and give improved accommodation 
forbid Frenchmen from taking a room and lecturing to all | to the South Wales coal traffic. The amalgamation of the 
who care to come for as long as they like to listen. Buf, | Monmouthshire Company will relieve the Great Western 
as a matter of fact, Frenchmen are forbidden to do this , from an active loca] competition. On the other hand, the 
without leave first being had ; and the idea of having to ask completion of the narrow-gauge route to Plymouth facili- 
leave carries with it as its natural accompaniment the right tates the competition of the London and South-Western 
of the authorities to use their discretion whether to grant or | for the traffic of Devonshire and Cornwall. The London 
refuse it. When it is once taken in that the Government and North-Western Company has maintained its last year’s 
necessarily had to consider whether M. Loyson should or | dividend, notwithstanding the diversion of a certain 
should not be allowed to lecture on religious subjects in amount of Scotch traffic to the Midland Company by 
Paris, it is easy to see reasons why they should very much | the opening of the Settle and Carlisle line. Since the 
dislike his doing so. It is true that the State knows of no ‘first projection of the competing route ten years ago, the 
such crime as apostasy, and does not recognize the vows West coast traffic to Scotland has enormously increased ; 
which, in the opinion of some of its subjects, ought to have | and in the carrying business, as in all branches of trade, 
constituted an insuperable barrier to M. Loyson’s mar- | custom and good will are not easily disturbed. In course 
riage. But a very large number of Frenchmen would feel | of time the Midland Company may perhaps obtain a large 
themselves injured and insulted in the highest degree by | share of the valuable goods traffic between London and 
M. Loyson’s appearance in Paris in the character of a lec- Glasgow. The competition for express passenger traflic is 
turer on religion. It is unfortunate that French Catholics | conducted at a disadvantage, in consequence of the infe- 
should be so intolerant, and it is still more unfortunate that | riority of the Glasgow and South-Western route to the 
the Government should be armed with a power which Caledonian. To Edinburgh and the North of Scotland 
leaves it no choice but either to defy or submit to this the East coast route will be always preferred. Like other 
intolerance. But politicians have to deal with facts as competitors of the Midland Company, the London and 
they find them; and, considering that to give M. Luyson North-Western Board continues to complain of the reduced 
the leave he sought would have greatly irritated one sec- | fares and of the abolition of second-class carriages. If 
tion of Frenchmen, while, as M. Loysoy belongs to no | the Midland Company is not mistaken in the belief that 
religious communion which is recognized or even repre- | the experiment has succeeded, the conflict of opinion can 
sented in France, no one can be really injured by the leave only be reconciled by the assumption that there is a consi- 
being withheld, it is probable that the decision has been a | derable difference in local circumstances. In the opinion of 
wise one. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 
— railway dividends for the past half-year have, with 


some exceptions, exhibited no considerable increase or 
decline. The gross receipts have on the average been sta- 
tionary. The working expenses, which in other items have 
a constant tendency to increase, have been beneficially 


affected by the low price of coal. If trade at any time | 


revives, both the goods and the passenger traffic may 
become more satisfactory; and the prices of railway stocks 
in the market seem to indicate a vague expectation of im- 
provement. The discredit which has of late attached to 
many classes of foreign loans perhaps tends to keep up the 
price of more solid securities. The Best railway stocks 
may now be bought to pay about four per cent., according 
to the last year’s dividends ; and the less prosperous under- 
takings command a proportionally higher price on the 
assumption that they leave a large margin for future 
increase. It may be doubted whether either purchasers for 
investment or speculative dealers have any special facilities 
for estimating the prospects of different Companies; 
but they have long since discovered that the chances of 
increased dividend on asolvent railway are greater or smaller 
in direct proportion to the relative amount of fixed charges. 
When debenture interest and preference dividends are once 
fully provided for, the whole increase of earnings accrues 
to the ordinary shareholder. It is for this reason that it 
is thought worth while to give for the stocks of some un- 
prosperous Companies fifty years’ purchase of the actual 
dividend. Within a few years judicious buyers of North 
British and Great Western stock have by this process 
doubled their capital and obtained a high interest on their 
investments. Even when many years must elapse before 
any dividend can be paid, shares command a price in the 
market which corresponds to a remote expectation of 
profit. The general confidence in the security of railway 
investment is proved by the high price of debenture stock, 
which is now in almost all cases substituted for terminable 
debentures. Even preferencestocks dependent on the profits 
of each successive year can scarcely be bought to pay 
more than four per cent. 

The reduced dividend of the Great Western Company 


| some engineers, the passenger rolling stock of the Midland 
Company is liable to mechanical objections. The incon- 
venience to travellers of the abolition of the second class 
can be more generally appreciated. It was asserted at 
| the half-yearly meeting of a rival Company that by far 
the larger part of the second-class passengers has now 
| been driven into the third class.. 


| The Great Northern Company has suffered both by the 
reduction of fares imposed by the Midland and by the 
slackness of the South Yorkshire coal trade. In a future 
| year it will profit by the abstraction from the Midland of 
|a share of the Derbyshire coal traffic. It is not im- 
| probable that the interrupted negotiations for amalga- 
| mation with the Great Eastern Company may be hereafter 
resumed ; but it seems that the attempt of Mr. Bass and 
| his associates to obtain for the Chairman of the Manchester, 
_ Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company the control of the 
| Great Eastern will be renewed during the present year. 
| In default of new alliances with either of the competitors 
_ for its acquisition, the Great Eastern Company is slowly 
emerging from its difficulties. The rise in the price of Great 
| Eastern stock which was attributed to Sir Epwarp Wark1n’s 
' candidature has survived his defeat. A large reduction in the 
North-Eastern dividend has been caused by the falling off of 
| the coal and iror traffic, and especially by the stagnation 
| of trade in the Cleveland district. Many of the furnaces 
are out of blast, and, although there is still a large pro- 
' duction of pig iron, a considerable portion of it is probably 
exported by sea. The railway can derive little profit from 
the carriage of minerals over the short distance between 
the coal and the iron ore and the place of manufacture. 
There can be no doubt that the prosperity of the Com- 
pany which possesses an almost absolute monopoly of one 
of the richest parts of England will revive if the coal and 
iron trade at any time resume their former activity. The 
North-Eastern Company divides with the Great Northern 
the credit of the best passenger service which has ever been 
established in any part of the world. It is satisfactory to 
learn that none of the other great Companies propose to 
imitate the Midland in depriving second-class passengers 
of accommodation. The Manchester and Shetiield Com- 
pany still remains independent, and its prospects are 
improving under the vigorous management of the in- 
detatigable Chairman. 
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The proposed amalgamation of the South-Eastern Com. 
pany with the Chatham and Dover still awaits the sanction 
of Parliament, and it is possible that it may be summarily 
defeated by a refusal of the application for the suspension 


of Standing Orders. Sir Epwarp Watkin announced at 


the South-Eastern meeting his determination not to 
submit to a reduction of fares; and if he adheres to his 
resolution, he can scarcely expect to carry the Bill. Never- 
theless the amalgamation will sooner or later be effected, 
and there seems to be no advantage in the postponement 
of the measure. Railway policy for the present consists 
mainly in the negotiation of partial or complete alliances. 
The Chairman of the Midland Company lately stated that 
the cost of constructing lines had within a few years in- 


creased in the proportion of five to three ; and he naturally | 


inferred that Companies would in consequence be unwill- 
ing to extend their systems. The termination or sus- 
ension of the construction of new lines will be more 
injurious to local interests than to railway proprietors ; 
but it would be a mistake to assume that previous 
extensions have been generally injudicious or unpro- 
fitable. The Midland Company, which has been more 
enterprising than any of its rivals, still returns a fair 
dividend on a largely increased capital; and the expecta- 
tions of the governing body would have been more than 
realized but for the unforeseen increase in working expenses. 
The introduction of the block system, the large additions 
to the number of the staff, and the rise in wages have 
largely affected the condition of all the great railways. 
Several of them would now pay dividends of nine or ten 
per cent. if the working expenses bore the same relation to 


the receipts which existed ten or twelve years ago. The. 


clamour for closing the capital account was always founded 
on ignorance, for the construction of feeders to main 
lines was indispensable to the development of traffic. It 
was also expedient that every great through line should 
have an independent route of its own; and the principal 
objects of extension have perhaps been by this time 
attained. The Companies will now pause in their provision 
of new accommodation ; but it is impossible to close the 
capital account. Additional stations and sidings and 
rolling stock become necessary as traffic increases; and 
on a few of the through routes a third or a fourth line of 
rails is found to be indispensable. On the whole, railway 
shareholders have no reason either for sanguine anticipa- 
tions or for excessive despondency. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


i hp statement issued with the Army Estimates may be 
viewed as so many headings under which those who 
listen to the Secretary of Srate’s speech on Monday may 
conveniently arrange their criticisms and questions. The 
reasons for the variations and differences between the 
Estimates of the present year and the votes of last year 
are of course left to be supplied when the Estimates are 
moved. But the facts which used to be lost in an ocean 
of figures are now arranged, so to speak, upon islands. It 
can be seen in a moment what items the War Office pro- 
poses to = and what it proposes to retain without 
alteration. o far as the statement goes, 1877 is 
not to be a sensational year in military affairs. The 
Estimates, though from changes in the method of 
treating the accounts they a less than those of 
1876, are really slightly larger; but the difference is 
so small that even an ardent economist will not be 
greatly troubled by it. For the purpose of comparison the 
outlay in the two years may be taken as identical. The 
natural tendency of army charges being to increase, Mr. 
Harpy has evidently been at some pains to discover on 
what points he can make ing reductions. When 
the totals are so large and the particulars so various, a 
Minister is clearly right to keep a very sharp eye upon 
every item. The main outlines of army expenditure can 
scarcely be reduced withouta complete change of policy. It 
is only in the smaller figures that a Minister has much 
chance of keeping down the charges which, if he does 
not try to keep them down, are certain to go on in- 
creasing. 

We have been careful to make this admission, because, so 
far as it is possible to form an opinion from the mere 
figures without the light thrown on them by the Szorrrary 
of Srate’s explanations, the direction which Mr. Harpy’s 
economies have taken this year is an eminently unfortu- 


nate one. It is the more necessary, therefore, to say by 
way of preface that this criticism is not founded on any 
general or abstract dislike of army economy. To save a 
few thousands here and a few hundreds there may be of 
the nature of cheese-paring, but there are some matters 
in which cheese-paring is the only form of economy 
that it is possible to practise. Mr. Harpy cannot 
reduce the army by 20,000 men, or reduce the 
soldier’s pay, or attempt any of those sweeping changes 
which would make the cost of the army conspicuously less. 
The English forces are not large enough to be safely 
played with in this fashion. But while we concede the 
necessity of being on the watch for every opportunity of 
saving, we are at a loss to understand the motives which 
have dictated Mr. Harpy’s choice of occasions. Under 
Vote 8, the Army Reserve Force, there appear in the state- 
ment the words “ Increase, Nil.” As the Reserve is 
annually growing, we are naturally curious to see 
how the corresponding increase of cost has been 
guarded against. The statement makes the thing 
plain at once. “ Pay,” it says, “ for training the second 
“class of the Reserve is provided. The first class of the 
“ Reserve will not be trained during 1877-78.” It is 
almost needless to remark that in all the military discus- 
sions which have gone on since 1870 the position and 
prospects of the Army Reserve have held the principal 
place. The problem for English military administration 
has been how to make a large army in time of war out of a 
small army in time of peace. ‘hose who hold that the 
problem has been solved point to the gradual distribution 
among the civil population of short-service men who have 
learned military habits, and who under the arrangements 
made for recalling them at short intervals to the colours 
will not be allowed to forget these habits. Those 
who think the solution is still to seek enlarge 
upon the slowness with which this process will go 
on, the uncertainty whether the reserves will appear 
when called upon, and the doubts which rest upon the 
sufficiency of short-service training. To the first of these 
objections there is plainly no answer. It will be some 
years before England has any Army Reserve worth 
speaking of. In 1876 there were 10,000 men in the first 
class and 21,000 in the second class. In 1877 the 
number of the second class was unaltered, while those of 
the first class have only risen by 5,000. As yet, therefore, 
the Reserve on which we are to depend in the event of our 
being engaged in a European war only amounts to 
36,000 men. Mr. Harpy is not of course to 
blame for this. Parliament has deliberately de- 
cided that it will have a Reserve by and by, but 
that it will not go to the additional expense of form- 
ing a Reserve quickly. But when the numbers of the 
Reserve are so few, it is all the more important to 
maintain its efficiency. The efficiency of 4 Reserve depends 
partly on the readiness of the men to appear when wanted, 
and partly on their proving good soldiers when they 
appear. On both accounts regular training is of the 
utmost importance. A Reserve which is not trained every 
year has not a fair chance given it either of getting into 
good habits as regards attendance or of keeping in good 
habits as regards smartness and discipline. Every expe- 
dient “that can be devised to keep the existence of an 
Army Reserve before the minds alike of the soldiers 
who compose it and of the civil population among whom 
it is in danger of being lost should be freely resorted to 
in these early days of its existence. The very idea of a 
soldier’s obligations remaining after he has left the colours 
is new to Englishmen, and the more prominent this idea can 
be made during the years in which it must necessarily 
remain new, the more likely it is to take hold of them in 
the end. If thereis any part of our military system about 
which it is allowable and even expedient to make some 
fuss and parade, it is the Army Reserve. Mr. Harpy’s 
notion of fuss and parade is to leave the first class Reserve 
at home for a whole twelvemonth. 


There is another item in the Estimates which will excite 
some surprise. A great deal has always been said against 
the autumn manoeuvres. They have been called worthless 
and ill-managed, and a dozen other evil-sounding names. 
But it has never been urged that the principle of annual 
manceuvres on a largescale is bad. It is not the fact that 
manceuvres are held that is objected to, but simply the 
fact, or alleged fact, that they are not made as useful as, 
with more care, they might be. Mr. Haxpy is seemingly of 
opinion that these criticisms require careful consideration, 
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and that, in order to study them properly, he must 
have a year during which there shall be no manceuvres 
on his mind. There is a reduction in the charge for 
transport, the statement says, “as it is mot in- 
“tended to mobilize any co during the year.” 
Mobilization was so much talked about last year that 
foreign Governments were supposed to be growing uneasy 
as to the policy of Great Britain. Is it to spare them any 
renewed anxiety on this head that Mr. Harpy has decreed 
that during 1877 no part of the English army shall make 
acquaintance even with the mimicry of war on any larger 
scale than can be displayed in a barrack-yard? What has 
been said of the need of maintaining the Army Reserve in 
the highest possible state of efficiency holds equally good 
of the army itself. It is hard to believe that a Reserve 
can be kept efficient without frequent training, or 
an army made efficient without occasional manceuvres. 
As only a small part of the army is benefited by 
each set of manoeuvres, they can only be occasional as 
regards the whole force, even if they are held every 
year. If they are to be held only every alternate year— 
it is perhaps premature to assume that even this degree of 
frequency is intended—it is only a soldier here oak there 
who will ever have been engaged in them. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand the motive of either of these 
pieces of economy. They appear to go against the two 
main ends of English military administration—the attain- 
ment of the highest possible efficiency by a small army, 
and the creation of a machinery by which this small army 
can be greatly augmented at short notice without 
any diminution of efficiency. Constant practice seems 
to be the one means of attaining these indispen- 
sable results, and constant practice seems to be the 
one means which Mr. Harpy is determined not to 
employ. No training for the Reserve, no manceuvres for 
the army—these are the distinctive features of the Army 
Estimates for 1877. This is not the time to make either 
feature prudent, neither is Mr. Harpy the Minister to 
make either feature natural or consistent. The legislative 
triumphs of the Conservative Government have not been 
so conspicuous that they can afford to lay themselves open 
to the charge of inefficient administration. 


LORD CARNARVON’S SOUTH AFRICAN BILL. 


A CARNARVON has already circulated in South 
Africa the Federation Bill which is not yet published 
at home. The measure, although it takes a permissive 
form, is both detailed and comprehensive. If it is as- 
sumed that confederation is desirable, the object may 

rhaps be best promoted by a full and definite project of 
egislation. The balance of opinion in England and in 
both Houses of Parliament will incline in favour of Lord 
Carnarvon’s policy; but neither the Government nor the 
country will have any desire to compel the union of the 
different colonies and States against their consent. The 
provisions of the Bill are for the most part copied from 
the Canadian Act, which has thus far produced satisfactory 
results. Although the South African territories cannot 
compare with the North American Dominion in importance, 
the communities which occupy them have many interests 
in common, and there is a special reason for union in the 
neighbourhood of a large and warlike native population. 
It seems evident that the best foundation of future great- 
ness would consist either in political and administrative 
unity or in the establishment of federal relations. Lord 
Carnarvon would probably have encountered still more 
formidable opposition if he had proposed to include 
all the various provinces in a single colony. Some 
of those who object to federation refer to the recent 
organic change in the Constitution of New Zealand by 
which the local Governments instituted only a few years 
ago are by general consent abolished. The precedent 
furnishes no presumption against the expediency of Lord 
Carnarvon’s proposal. The federative or provincial system 
in New Zealand had been the result of an arbit divi- 
sion; and it may have been useful for a time. It has 
in fact been exchanged for complete union, for which 
it may have served as a preparation. If the South 
Africans hereafter prefer a central administration to a 
federal system, they will have no reason to apprehend the 
opposition of the Imperial Government. Lord Carnarvon’s 
proposals imply his belief that federation is preferable to 
mutual independence, and they leave entirely open the 


question whether a single Government might not advan- 
tageously manage colonial affairs. If the various provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada had been content with complete 
amalgamation, it would not have been necessary to provide 
the federal machinery, which is unavoidably complicated ; 
but the difficulties of a partial union, which are not yet 
wholly overcome, would have been greatly aggravated by 
the adoption of a more comprehensive scheme. Federation 
is in itself neither necessarily good nor intrinsically bad. 
In the United States the power of the Federal Government 
and Legislature has a tendency to increase at the expense 
of the several States. It is possible that, in consequence of 
recent complications, the Constitution may be amended so 
as to allow the direct election of the President by a majo- 
rity of the whole population; and other modes of pro- 
moting centralization may be readily imagined. One of 
the advantages of federation is that it facilitates eventual 
union, if such a change is deemed expedient. 

The impediments which may perhaps prevent or delay 
the federation of South Africa are not inconsiderable. The 
Ministers of the Cape Colony have not withdrawn their 
objections to the scheme, and as long as they remain in 
office they must be supposed to represent the opinions of 
the Legislature and its constituents. It is perfectly intelli- 
gible that the most considerable of the political communi- 
ties of South Africa should dislike a measure which would 
necessarily deprive it of a portion of its actual supremacy. 
It is true that a large district of the colony favours federa- 
tion on the same ground which makes the system distaste- 
fal to the Government at Cape Town. The geographical 
and economical condition of the Eastern part of the colony 
is sufficiently distinct to account for the claim of its in- 
habitants to qualified independence. If the summary of 
the Bill which has been published is accurate, the Imperial 
Government is to have power to determine the limits of 
the provinces which will form the Union. It is under- 
stood that, if the measure is passed, the Eastern and 
Western parts of the Cape Colony will be constituted as 
separate provinces, even if no further subdivision takes 
place. It is in truth necessary that among the 
component parts of a confederacy no single province 
should be powerful enough to reduce the rest to 
insignificance. Equality among a considerable number of 
provinces is not required; for no inconvenience has re- 
sulted from the inclusion of Vermont or New Hampshire 
in a confederacy which includes New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The preponderance of Prussia in the German 
Empire, which retains some of the attributes of a con- 
federacy, causes permanent feelings of jealousy. If the 
power conferred on the Imperial Government of con- 
stituting provinces is really unlimited, the measure in this 
respect departs widely from the principles which had been 
adopted in Canada. It is not easy to understand how 
Lord Carnarvon can hope to overcome the opposition of the 
Cape Town Government. Mr. Frovpe, indeed, found that 
the opinion of various districts was opposed to the policy 
of the Ministers; but it would be neither prudent nor 
justifiable to disregard the decision of a responsible Govern- 
ment. A future election will test the inclination of the 
majority of the colonists; but there is reason to fear that 
provincial pride and jealousy of external interference may 
provide Mr. Motreno with powerful support. The Cape 
would willingly annex the detached provinces, including 
the outlying Dutch Republics; but it will be difficult to 
induce the colonists to join their neighbours on terms of 
equality. 

Natal, which has a small European population surrounded 
by nearly half a million Kaffirs, unanimously favours a 
federative system, which is indeed necessary to its welfare 
and safety. There is no reason to apprehend opposition 
from West Griqualand; but it is not known whether 
any result has been obtained from the overtures made to 
the Republics. President Branp of the Orange Free 
State declared that he was prohibited by his instructions 
from discussing the project of confederation, and the war- 
like preacher who is at the head of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment bitterly resents the censures which have been passed 
on his Kaffir policy. It appears from newspaper reports 
that Sir Turopuitus Suepstone has been received with 
enthusiasm in some districts of the Transvaal ; but in that 
country, as in less remote regions, there are two parties ; 
and it seems to be improbable that the Dutch farmers 
should be extremely eager to resume their former allegiance 
to the English Crown. The difference of blood and lan- 
guage constitutes a difficulty in South Africa which was 
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less strongly felt in Canada, although the French popula- 
tion was alien in language and religion. Lower Canada 
was satisfied with the maintenance of its provincial 
unity; and probably the inhabitants may have been 
less jealous of the Imperial Government than of 
their own active and pushing neighbours. In a short 
time the result of the mission of Sir TozopH1Lus SHEPSTONE 
will be known; and perhaps it ‘may appear that the 
patriotic obstinacy of the Transvaal settlers is confined to 
a single faction. Dutch malcontents may congratulate 
themselves on finding an English or Scotch exponent of 
their grievances who shares their dislike to the English 
Government and nation, and their hatred of the natives, in 
a Mr. Jounstone, who has lately published a violent 
pamphlet against Lord Carnarvon’s policy. The writer’s 
antipathy to his own country expresses itself even in 
triumphant references to the success of the Portuguese in 
= Delagoa Bay from English trade and enterprise. 

actious extravagance has its use as a security against the 
concealment of unfriendly feelings and designs. 
CampBELL JOHNSTONE, who appears to represent the opinions 
of President Burgers, is utterly opposed to friendly treat- 
ment of the Kaffirs; and probably for that reason he is 
careful to rake up all ancient causes of quarrel between the 
Cape Government and the Dutch. Lord Caryarvon will 
not be greatly influenced by the arguments of an anti-English 
partisan; but opposition may be formidable if it is sup- 
ported by numbers, though it may not be founded on 
expediency or justice. Minor objections to the details of 
the Bill may be overcome during the future stages of a 
discussion which may probably be prolonged. As modern 
European Constitutions are modelled after the example of 
England, recent projects of federal Constitutions are natu- 
rally copied from the United States. Whether the remark- 
able success of the American experiment can be repeated 
elsewhere experience only can show. Alone among nations 
America has rivalled the success of England in establishing 
two efficient branches of the Legislature. In the Colonies 
an Upper House has generally been either unpopular or 
feeble. Lord Carnarvon will doubtless not refuse to con- 
sider any reasonable amendments of his scheme. 


COMPETITION FOR DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 


hap extension to the Foreign Office and the diplomatic 
service of the practice of open rg pe will probably 
be ultimately adopted, though it is for the present post- 
poned. One of the minor speakers in the recent debate ex- 
pressed the popular feeling when he asserted that the public 
service ought to be the public inheritance. The more reason- 
able system of adopting the mode of selection which fur- 
nishes the best security for efficient service is liable to the 
objection that it assumes a discriminating and impartial 
exercise of patronage. Before the days of competition, 
merit and capacity were much less considered than Parlia- 
mentary influence. Mr. TReveLYAN has had the sagacity 
and good fortune to undertake the promotion of various 
measures which were destined to eventual success. At 
an early stage of his Parliamentary career he conducted 
the movement against the purchase of commissions in 
the army to the point at which his proposals were 
adopted by the Government of the day; and his different 
Bills and Resolutions for uniformity of the Parliamentary 
franchise will probably have an equally successful result, 
whenever democratic agitation once more revives. Those 
who conscientiously oppose the change have no argument 
to urge against it except that county household suffrage 
would in their opinion be unjust and mischievous. That it 
would be plausible, consistent, and conducive to social and 
political equality they are not concerned to deny ; nor are 
they unaware that the decision will finally rest with the 
party which has an interest in the widest extension of the 
suffrage. The establishment of competitive examinations 
for the diplomatic service is a comparatively insignificant 
matter; but it is recommended by the same kind of argu- 
ments, and it appeals to the same passion for equality. Mr. 
TREVELYAN is not one of those politicians who swim with 
the stream, except when his own convictions tend in the 
same direction with the —— current. Having the good 
luck to be on the winning side, he serves his y by the 
tact with which he discerns opportunities of advancing 
their cause. 
If any apology were required for Mr. Trevetyan’s 
advocacy of competition, he might claim an interest in the 


question by hereditary right. Competition for public 
appointments was first introduced in accordance with a 
Report in its favour by Sir Cuartes Trevelyan, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, who was Mr. Guapstone’s Private Secretary. 
Mr. Macauay persuaded the House of Commons to abolish 
Haileybury College, and to appoint the members of the 
Indian Civil Service by competition. The son of one of 
the chief authors of the modern system, and the nephew 
of another, naturally entertains a cheerful or sanguine view 
of the success of the experiment. A few years ago the 
reports of the heads of departments were much less 
favourable. Mr. Trevetyan’s proofs of the efficiency 
of the modern generation of Indian civilians were 
as inconclusive as his quotation from Mr. Macavtay’s 
celebrated speech. The fact that high appointments 
are now held by persons who entered the service by 
competition necessarily follows from the institution of 
the system more than twenty years ago. It may be readily 
admitted that there are now competent Commissioners and 
Lieutenant-Governors ; but they will scarcely surpass some 
of the nominees of Directors. The abolition of the College 
was not a necessary part of the system of competition, and 
the effect of the measure in preventing the growth of cor- 
porate feeling has not been advantageous. Lord Macav- 
LaY’s faith in competition was founded on his Cambridge 
experience, and he expected that future Indian Civilians 
would be on the same intellectual level with Fellows of 
Trinity. The successful candidates in Civil Service exami- 
nations give proof of fair ability; but they are not pre- 
eminently distinguished among their contemporaries. There 
were some advantages in the almost hereditary trans- 
mission of office among a dozen or a score of Indian 
families; but when the Court of Directors ceased to 
exist, some new mode of appointment must have been 
substituted. The best plan would probably have been 
competitive admission to Haileybury. The alternative of 
direct admission to the service by examination has perhaps 
not yet been sufficiently tested by experience ; but there is 
reason to hope that the apprehended danger of lowering 
the social position of Indian administrative officers has been 
avoided. It is generally believed that the civilians who 
have entered the service by competition belong, like their 
nominated predecessors, to the upper middle class. No 
attainments would compensate for a sacrifice of the tradi- 
tions of gentlemen ; and there is a minor advantage in the 
athletic habits which belong to the same class. Mr. 
Kin@sLeEY, who spoke with authority on the subject, often 
complained of the physical effeminacy of the youthful popu- 
lation of the towns. The first promoters of the competitive 
system had not foreseen the cause which has rendered the 
innovation innocuous, if not beneficial. The expense of 
education furnishes a practical safeguard against the in- 
trusion of the less qualified classes into the public service. 
Should the same security be found adequate to the social 
requirements of diplomacy, Mr. Trevetyan’s scheme might 
not do much harm. 


The arguments for and against competitive examination 
for appointments to the diplomatic seryice were sufficiently 
obvious. A judicious country rector has been known to 
require, as one of the qualifications of his curates, that they 
should have learnt to make themselves so far agree- 
able as to be asked out to dinner in the neighbourhood. 
The accomplishments which qualify a than to dine out, or 
in the higher ranks of the service to give pleasant dinners, 
are even more indispensable to diplomatists than to divines. 
Those who argued in favour of the existing practice made 
the most of the duty of becoming acquainted with the 
characters of foreign statesmen. It was urged that a 
Secretary of Legation who was not received on terms of 
social equality by Ministers and leading politicians at home 
would find the corresponding circles in the place of his 
official residence practically closed to him. Oa the other 
hand, Mr. Trevelyan and his supporters complained that 
a test examination was insufficient, and they asserted that 
some actual members of the service could not write and 
talk French idiomatically, and that they had but an in- 
sufficient knowledge of international law. The argument 
which is derived from the small pay and the large expenses of 
young diplomatists tells both ways. It would be inconvenient 
toemploy a prizeman who had no income except his 
salary ; but, if the enjoyment of a competence is a neces- 
sary condition of appointment to the service, it seems less 
necessary to inquire too closely into the social rank of an 
applicant. A young man of independent means who has 
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distinguished himself in languages, political economy, and 
international law, would in the great majority of cases be 
qualified to profit by the social opportunities which would 
be offered by his profession. The House of Commons 
judiciously declined to interfere with the discretion of a 
Government which hes no bigoted attachment to the old 
system of patronage. Among the present Ministers, Sir 

TaFForD and Lord Dersy have for many years 
been active supporters of the competitive system. If Lord 
Dersy still objects to limit by an artificial arrangement 
his choice of diplomatists, it is naturally assamed that he 
acts with due regard for the public advantage. Candidates 
for employment in the Foreign Office at home are ap- 
age by a competition among several nominees selected 

y the Minister; and it is not improbable that the same 
arrangement may hereafter be extended to the diplomatic 
service. As long as the Foreign Secretary has the absolute 
power of selecting Envoys and Ambassadors who may or 
may not have been previously professional diplomatists, the 
possible inconvenience of the competitive system is reduced 
to the lowest point. ‘ 

The system which derives much of its popularity in 
England from the ostensible equality of chances which it 
offers to all classes is denounced by professional politicians 
in America as a form of aristocratic monopoly. The Repub- 
licans have taken advantage of the popular prejudice to pre- 
vent up to this time the reform ofa Civil Service which is 
notoriously tainted by incapacity and corruption. Members 
of a permanent service who had obtained their posts by 
some kind of merit would be regarded with jealousy as a 
privileged order. The sovereignty of the people asserts 
itself in all departments by habitual disregard of qualifica- 
tions for the exercise of official or legislative power. In 
England, where inequality is rather the rule than the ex- 
ception, a preference which is not founded on birth, wealth, 
or connexion seems to be a concession to democratic claims. 
In practice the equalizing tendency of competitive examina- 
tion has fortunately been mitigated by the expense of pre- 
a, and by the preference of the trading and manu- 

ing classes for industrial employment. Families 
connected with Liberal professions and the smaller gentry 
supply the majority of candidates for the Civil Service in 
England and India, to the exclusion both of the lower 
classes and of the respectable body of tradesmen. Whether 
the diplomatic service shall also be opened to competition 
is a question of but little importance. 


THE COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL, 


R. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S Colonial Mar- 

riages Bill, which was rashly read a second time in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday—it may be charitably 
hoped in ignorance or misconception of its real nature— 
raises a large and important, though in itself very simple, 
question. The preamble states that its object is to 
“ declare legal in the United Kingdom certain colonial 
“ marriages which are legal in the colonies by Acts of 
“the several Legislatures, sanctioned by the Imperial 
“ Government.” The marriages in question are those 
between a man and the sister of his deceased wife which 
are at present illegal in. the mother-country, though they 
have, in deference to the statutory authority of colonial 


Legislatures, been legalized in various colonies in which | 
Acts of this kind have been locally adopted. The | 


effect of this arrangement is that, within the limits 
of those colonies, marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is as good in every way as any other mar- 
iage; but this is not the case beyond the limits of 
these special local laws. Under the law of England 
such marriages are regarded us defective in regard to 
the right of inheriting real property in England, the 
offspring of a union between the forbidden degrees 
being deemed illegitimate. The object of the Colonial 
Marriages Bill is to set this rule aside, in favour 
of persons who have got married under the pecu- 
liar local Acts of certain colonies. What is proposed 
in the single clause of which the measure is composed is— 
“ That the issue of all such marriages as have been or shall 
“ be hereafter contracted by ons domiciled in colonies 
“ where such i are lawful shall have and enjoy all 
“such rights of inheritance, succession, and otherwise 
“ within the United Kingdom as they would have been 
“entitled to had they been the issue of parents law- 
“fully married in the United Kingdom.” When it is 


‘considered what this implies, it seems to be a very 
sweeping and extraordinary proposal. It amounts in prin- 
ciple to this—that, if any colony happens to pass a law 
| making any kind of marriage legal, such marriages 
shall also be considered perfectly good and _ con- 
ferring all rights on English soil. Jt may be true 
| that for the present this demand is made in re- 
gard to only one form of violating the English law of 
marriage ; but it is obvious that, if this were once per- 
mitted, other breaches of the rule as to degrees of relation- 
| ship would very soon be attempted. Moreover, if colonial 
' marriages of this kind were to be accepted as quite the right 
| sort of thing in England, it would soon be proposed that the 
| luxury should not be confined to the colonies, but should 
be thrown open to every English subject who cared for it; 
and, indecd, there would be some plausible arguments to be 
used in favour of such a concession. Besides, pending the 
final removal of all obstacles, it would be easy for persons 
who wished to make such a marriage to pay a 
visit to Australia, and thus acquire a nominal domi- 
cile which would make them a respectable married 
couple when they came home again. 

But the Bill would not only open the door dangerously 
wide on these points ; there is another respect in which its 
operation would be ofa still more revolutionary kind. The 
change in the law is not to be merely in the future; it is 
to have a retrospective effect, so that the issue of these 
peculiar marriages “shall have and enjoy all such rights 
‘“‘of inheritance, succession, and otherwise within the 
“United Kingdom as they would have been entitled to 
“ had they been the issue of parents lawfully married in 
“the United Kingdom.” That is to say, ehildren who 
have hitherto been regarded as bastards are to be made 
legitimate heirs, and enabled to oust the present holders 
of property which they may claim in their white- 
washed position. As the Irish Arrorney-GENERAL 
remarked, if the Bill passed in its present shape, 
a person, the issue of a marriage contracted many 
years ago, might return to this country, bring an ejectment, 
and enter into the possession of lands which had long been 
in the hands of others, or take possession of a peerage or 
other hereditary title which was held by a relative. Any- 
thing more monstrously unjust and absurd than a retro- 
spective enactment of this kind it is impossible to 
imagine ; and this becomes the more glaring when it is re- 
membered that the persons who are to be thus rewarded 
are persons who, to gratify their own passions and caprices, 
have deliberately set the law at defiance. Nothing more 
marvellous has happened in modern Parliamentary history 
than that the House of Commons should off-hand, and 
without the least consideration, express approval of such a 
proposal by a majority of 192 to 141. 

As to the right of colonists to have their own way as 
to marriage in their own land there is no dispute. 
They have full powers of legislation on their internal 
affairs, and though the Crown retains a veto on the 
Acts of their local Parliaments, there is no desire to exer- 
cise the prerogative too sharply or rigidly. It is indeed 
obvious that it would be impracticable to keep up a colonial 
connexion if the colonists were to be bound on every point 
to adopt English practices and laws. There must be some 
compromise in such matters, and as certain Legislatures in 
Australia have thought fit to pass Acts sanctioning mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, the Home Government 
lias pradently acquiesced in the questionable exercise of an 
acknowledged right. There are constantly matters of 
this kind, of more or less importance, which have to be 
amicably arranged. Both the colonies and the mother- 
country are desirous of preserving the existing connexion, 
and this can only be done by the Government allowing the 
colonists as much freedom of local action as is consistent 
with the maintenance of a genuine union with the old 
‘country. This is the reason, and the sole reason, why the 
British Government has given its sanction to the colonial 
' laws legalizing within local limits marriage with deceased 
| wives’ sisters for those who have a fancy that way. 

It is very doubtful whether any great interest is really taken 
in the matter in the colonies, for there are probably very 
'few people in Australia, any more than in England, who 
' want to marry deceased wives’ sisters ; but it is clearly not 
'a thing in which the coloni#ts would consent to be con- 
trolled on their own soil, and there could not be a greater 
‘mistake than to attempt the impossible feat cf coercing 
them. The blunder which is made by Mr. KyarcusuLe 
' Hvcessen and his friends is in imagining that it is neces- 
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sary, or possible, for the mother-country to assimilate itself 
to its offshoots whenever any of them happens to take a 
fancy for some very advanced form of freedom. It is un- 
necessary in this instance to argue whether marriage with 
deceased wives’ sisters is desirable or not in this country. 
There can be no question whatever that by the majority of 
the population in England, and even more emphatically 
by the population of Scotland and Ireland, such unions 
are not desired, but strongly objected to. It is seen 
that to legalize these marriages would have the effect of 
practically abolishing that sweet and useful element in 
domestic life, the sister-in-law who is regarded as a sister, 
who comes and goes on the same terms as a blood-relation, 
who is the wife’s help and comforter in time of trouble, and 
often the stay and providence of the bereaved household 
when the wife is removed. All this is simply knocked on 
the head when the sister-in-law is turned by Act of Parlia- 
ment, whether she Jikes it or not, into a possible rival to 
the wife in her husband’s affections. It would give in 
many cases an equivocal character to the tender inti- 
macy of sisters-in-law with their sisters’ husbands and 
families, and would create a studied formality and re- 
serve which would be destructive of one of the happiest, 
purest, and most valuable elements of domestic life. No 
doubt this is a question on which different people will 
have different opinions; but it is at any rate cer- 
tain that such is the opinion of the great body of 
the people of the United Kingdom, and they have 
surely as much right to take their own way on their own 
soil as the colonists have on theirs. It is quite intelligible 
that people here who want to marry their wives’ sisters 
or to bave their children legitimized should agitate for a 
change in the English law which would give them the 
license they want; and it is notorious that it is the eager- 
ness of a small class of persons who have broken the law, 
and wish to escape the shame and disabilities of their 
condition by retrospective legislation, which is the source 
of the unscrupulous agitation that is kept up with so 
much energy and such lavish expenditure by an anonymous 
Society, the subscribers to which have thought it expedient 
not to disclose their names. The demand which this petty 
section of the community makes is, in fact, that the esta- 
blished usages of English society, justified by generations 
of experience, should be turned upside down in order that 
those who have deliberately broken the law may be relieved 
from the consequences of their contempt of public order 
and decency. 

Whether marriage with deceased wives’ sisters should be 
legalized in the United Kingdom is clearly a question 
which it is for the people of the United Kingdom to decide 
for themselves. There is a story of an American boy who 
suggested to his father that the business in which they 
were partners should take the style of ‘‘ Smirn and Father”’; 
and this is very much what is now proposed by Mr. 
Kwnatcuscti-Hvucessen. This very Lent the Archbishop of 
Parts, in his annual Pastoral, took occasion to denounce 
the growth of such alliances in France from the facility 
with which dispensations might be obtained. In any case 
nothing can be more monstrous than the theory that when- 
ever, on any matter, colonists choose to take a line of their 
own, the mother-country is bound asa matter of course 
to follow suit. The result of the relaxation of the rules of 
affinity in Germany has been to extend the license to mar- 
riages, not only with deceased wives’ sisters, but between 
uncles and nieces, aunts and nephews. In America free 
love is making rapid strides, and in some States divorces 
are granted on such easy terms that, as, if we may believe 
travellers’ tales, sometimes happens in Roumania, a lady 
at a party stands a fair chance of meeting two or three 
of her former husbands in a quadrille. Colonists are natu- 
rally of a go-ahead disposition; and it is not surprising 
that the power of an impulsive and imperfectly educated 
democracy should be exerted in devising relaxations of 
social morality and order. It is impossible to suppose 
that what is involved, directly and indirectly, in the passing 
of so revolutionary and preposterous a Bill was fully under- 
stood by the majority which on Wednesday carried the 
second reading; and the Ministry must see on reflection 
that they could not more effectually betray the principles 


and interests of the party they profess to represent than 
by failing to resist an attempt of this kind. On the 
motion for going into Committee the Government and the | 


House will, it may be hoped, be found with open eyes and | 


in their right mind. | 
| above Teddington. They calculate each reservoir at 


THAMES FLOODS. 


i Thames Conservators have made a special report 
on the recent floods in the valley of the Thames. 
They have succeeded in showing that the Conservancy is 
not to blame for the loss and inconvenience which the in- 
habitants of this large district have had to put up with 
twice in the course of two years. But in showing this 
they have also shown that the constitution and powers of 
the Thames Conservancy are quite inadequate to the pre- 
vention of these evils. It cannot do more than it does 
unless it is armed with very much greater authority, and 
it certainly will not be armed with greater authority unless 
it is made to represent a very much larger number of in- 
terests than now find a place in it. The control of the 
navigation of the Thames above Staines was given to the 
Conservators in 1866. Unfortunately the heritage to 
which the Board succeeded was almost worthless. The 
income arising from the navigation was barely sufficient to 
pay current expenses, while the locks and weirs were in a 
state which demanded a large immediate outlay. The 
Conservators have done a good deal in this direction, as 
every one who knows the river will admit, and nothing but 
the want of funds has prevented them from doing more. 
They have been blamed for spending all their available 
money on the district between Oxford and Staines, and 
neglecting the district between Oxford and Lechlade. 
Their answer to this complaint is that, though the naviga- 
tion below Oxford is very much less than they would 
like it to be, still there is navigation; whereas above 
Oxford there is none, or next to none. When the 
Board has a little money to spend it is only reason- 
able that it should spend it on locks through which 
barges and boats do occasionally pass rather than on 
locks at which it is not even thought necessary to station 


a lock-keeper. As regards the condition of the river above 


Oxford, about which so much has been said in connexion 
with the recent floods, the Conservators seem to have done 
as much as they were competent to do. Their engineers 
prepared an improvement scheme embracing the whole 
course of the river between King’s Weir and Sandford. 
This was ready as far back as 1869, and, if it had been 
carried out, it would have had the effect of raising the 
whole surface of the land subject to inundation im that 
district from two feet and a half to three feet. The Con- 
servators, though not in general favourable to comprehen- 
sive schemes, were impressed with the advantages which 
this plan offered to Oxford and the land in the neighbour- 
hood. They forwarded a copy of the engineer’s report to 
the Heads of Houses and to the Local Board of Health. 
The authorities consulted were favourable to the proposal, 
and, at their suggestion, the Conservators prepared a Bill 
giving them rating powers for carrying the improvements 
into effect. When the Bill came before Parliament, the 
Conservators found that they had other people to reckon 
with besides the inhabitants of Oxford. The riparian 
landowners strenuously and successfully opposed the 
rating clauses, and, when the rating clauses were gone, 
the Bill ceased to be of any value. ‘ Consequently the 
“lowlying lands above and near Oxford are still 
“subject to periodical inundations.” Since that time 
the Conservators have pretty much left the floods 
alone. Indeed they must be supposed to have satis- 
fied themselves that the scheme which they thought so 
well of in 1870 did not possess all the advantages with 
which it was credited. They devote a large part of their 
Report to the reasons which lead them to doubt the neces- 
sity of doing anything more to prevent floods, but they say 
nothing that can be construed into a desire that Parlia- 
ment should overrule the opposition of the riparian land- 
owners, and give the Conservators the rating powers which 
they asked in 1870. 

The argument against taking any extensive precautions . 
against floods rests partly on their alleged infrequency, and 
partly on the cost of preventing them. In the last fifty-six 

ears, it is said, only four great floods have occurred in the 
hames Valley. Is the damage caused by these unusual 
and seldom recurring disasters great enough to make it 
advisable for the riparian landowners and occupiers, upov 
whom the cost must necessarily fall, to imeur a very 
large outlay to protect themselves against it? That. 
the outlay would be large the Commissioners show 
by considering what it would cost to make six 
impounding reservoirs along the course of the Thames 
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3} square miles in extent, and 15 feet in depth, and 
they reckon that the cost of six such reservoirs would be at 
least a million and a half sterling. When these reservoirs 
were made they would only provide for one inch of rainfall, 
while in the first eight days of last December there was a 
total rainfall of two inches, and in the seven weeks ending 
the 19th of January a total rainfall of twelve inches. The 
Conservators hope, therefore, that “no amount of tempo- 
“ rary inconvenience or damage will induce the Legislature 
“ hastily to authorize the construction of impounding reser- 
“ voirs, or the carrying out of other schemes on a large 
“ scale which are certain to be extremely costly, and may 
“ not prove effectual remedies. . If excessive floods 
“are to be dealt with, a searching preliminary inquiry 
“‘ should be instituted ; for it is manifest that large powers 
“and ample funds, only to be obtained by an Act 
“of Parliament, must be provided if all the low- 
“lying lands in the Thames Valley are to be secured 
“against every possible inundation.” It would be 
interesting to know why the Conservators looked at the 
matter so differently in 1870. They had not then had the 
experience of 1875 and 1877; in fact, there had been no 
great flood since 1852. Yet the Conservators thought the 
protection of the land above Oxford important enough to 
make it the subject of a careful investigation, followed by 
proposals involving the provision of large powers and 
ample funds by Act of Parliament. Ifthis scheme seemed 
so important in 1870, eighteen years after the date of the 
then most recent great flood, why in 1877 is it passed over 
as only worthy of historical mention, when two great floods 
have occurred in the interval ? 


We entirely agree with the Conservators that, if exces- 
sive floods are to be dealt with, a searching preliminary 
inquiry should be instituted. It appears to us, however, 
that this inquiry should take a somewhat different direc- 
tion than any contemplated by the Conservators. The rea- 
soning of this Report, though perfectly natural in a body 
in which the river and land-owning interests are almost 
exclusively represented, is very inadequate to the necessity 
of the case. The Conservators argue as though the ques- 
tion under consideration turned wholly on a calculation to 
be made by the riparian landowners whether, on the 
balance, they lose as much by the floods as they would have 
to pay forthe worksrequired to prevent or lessen them. When 
large towns and numerous villages lie along the course of a 
river, the decision whether a flood or the works by which 
a flood is prevented are the more costly is not the only one 
to be considered. The injuries done to towns like Oxford 
and Reading and Windsor cannot be estimated by any 
return from the riparian landowners. Such a return takes 
no notice of the suffering inflicted on a very poor class of 
persons; of the heavy burden which the rate levied to 
relieve this suffering inflicts on a class a little, and only a 
little, better off; of the epidemics or general ill-health, 
scarcely less fatal, at all events from an economic point of 
view, than epidemics, which constantly follow upon floods. 
Man, at all events in the Thames Valley, is not an aquatic 
animal, and he cannot be left to live the life of an aquatic 
animal for some weeks in the year without being greatly 
the worse for it. Ifit is objected that it is unfair to tax the 
riparian landowners for the benefit of the townspeople of 
Oxford or Reading, the answer is, that nothing of the 
sort has been proposed. The objection to the Report of 
the Thames Conservators is not that it seeks to protect the 
interests of the riparian landowners, but that it fails to 
recognize that there are any other interests to be con- 
sidered. The first thing that has to be done, if excessive 
floods are to be dealt with, is to institute a searching pre- 
liminary inquiry into the constitution and powers of the 
Thames Conservancy. Hitherto it has been treated as 
little more than a navigation authority. Before it can 
take any effectual measures for the prevention of floods it 
must become, so to speak, a sanitary and poor-law authority 
as well. The interests affected by the Thames floods are far 
more various than the Conservators seem to imagine. But this 
fact, while it makes the prevention of floods in the Thames 
Valley more important, makes the cost to each separate 
interest very much less. There is no necessity that the 
burden should fall exclusively on the riparian landowners 
and occupiers, as the Conservators take for granted it must. 
On the contrary, every town and village along the course 
of the river ought to bear its share. Kach suffers by the 
floods, each ought to be charged with its proportion of the 
outlay floods. The first step towardsany 
arrangement of this kind is to make the Thames Conservancy 


| on the pavement of the area. 


a really representative body, in which every Town 
Council and every Board of Guardians having jurisdiction 
in the district liable to floods should have its fair voice. 
When the necessary outlay came to be spread over this 
large contributory area, it would cease to be so appalling 
as it may well seem when it is regarded as imposed upon 
a single class. 


THE MAD DOCTORS AGAIN. 


A PARAGRAPH has appeared in the papers stating 
that on Saturday last “the Governor of the Gaol of 
“ Newgate received an official communication from the 
“ Home Secretary, apprising him, in substance, that after 
“ careful medical inquiries instituted by him (the Home 
“ Secretary), and upon the recommendation of Mr. Justice 
“ Lusu, who tried the prisoner, Her Masesty has been ad- 
“ vised to respite the capital sentence passed on FREDERICK 
“Treapaway for the murder of Mr. Cotuins at Pimlico, 
“‘ under circumstances which, as will be remembered, were 
“ fully elicited in evidence on the trial at the last sittings 
“of the Central Criminal Court.” Some of those who 
happen to remember what the circumstances were which 
were brought out in evidence in this case will probably be 
surprised at this result. It is a pity that the “ official 
“ communication ” of a respite has been published only in 
substance, and not in detail, because it is desirable to know 
what are the grounds on which the verdict and sentence of 
a criminal court, arrived at after a full inquiry, and, as the 
Judge and jury appear at the time to have thought, on 
evidence of the most irresistible and conclusive kind, has 
been set aside. 

As far as the evidence at the trial went, the case was 
plain enough. The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty; but it 
was admitted by his counsel that he did kill Jouy 
Cotuixs, as charged against him. The only question, 
therefore, was whether he knew what he was doing at 
the time. It appears that he had been known to Mr. 
and Mrs. Cotuys for a little over a year, the ac- 
quaintance having arisen from his “keeping company” 
with Mr. Coutins’s niece ; and he seems to have been on 
friendly terms with them. On the 15th of December he 
called at the CoLuinses’ house, and stayed to a mid-day 
dinner. Mrs. Couns did not notice what her husband 
aud Treapaway were speaking about, but it seemed “ just 
“ ordinary talk.” After dinner Mrs. Cotmws left the room, 
and almost immediately she heard aloud report, and ran 
back. Inthe passage she met the prisoner, who fired a 
pistol at her, and then flung her down, and beat her head 
She struggled hard, and 
he ran off up the steps. Afterwards she found her 
husband quite dead in the front room, There was no 
one else in the house at the time except an aged 
lady in bed. Treapaway was seen by a neighbour as he 
left the house; and being afterwards tracked by the 
police, was found with a six-chambered revolver at- 
tached to one of his braces and hanging down one leg 
of his trousers. It was quite empty. When charged 
with the murder of Mr. Cottins, he appeared to be quite 


| stupefied, and said, “I don’t know how I came to do it; 


“ it seems a blank to me.” It was also discovered that he 
had bought the revolver on the morning of the day when 
the murder was committed, and had slept at a friend’s 
house at night. When he went away the next morning, he 
left a carpet-bag for his father, and said he was doing 
badly and would not go home any more. He also said 
that he had fallen out with his father, and had been trying 
to get a situation. All this time, with the exception of the 
murderous attack on Mr. and Mrs. CoL.ins, he appears 
to have behaved in a quiet and rational manner. 

Such were the facts brought out in the evidence for the 
prosecution, and no attempt was made to dispute them on 
the part of the prisoner. His counsel, in fact, admitted 
that it was not the ordinary case of a man who was 
insane before and after the act, but of one who was “ admit- 
“* tedly sane both before the act and after committing it,”” but 
in the interval was “ under the influence of a disease which, 
“ until the last twenty-five years, was perfectly unknown to 
“ the medical world.” He added that he “ did not found his 
* case on epileptic fits, but put it on the ground of what was 
“called epileptic seizure, or epileptic vertigo, an expres- 
* sion distinguished from epileptic fits.” In support of this 
curious theory various members of the Treapaway family 
were called as witnesses to prove that there had been 
signs of derangement in various relatives. One of these, 
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the sister of the prisoner’s grandfather, said that her mother, | 


who died at fifty-five years of age, was paralysed and 
childish for three years before her death ; and one of her 
mother’s nieces has also died at the age of between fifty and 
sixty after being some months in a lunatic asylum. Two 
of her mother’s brothers, who had lived to between sixty 
and seventy, were also out of their minds. A brother of her 
own had hanged himself, and some other relatives were 
also mentioned who had had fits and were “ queer.” It was 
also stated by the prisoner’s father and mother and a sister 
that he had been of late in a desponding state. 

Dr. Hucues Bennett, a “ mad doctor,” deposed that a 
person might have epileptic — without knowing it, 
and that it was transmissible. e had never seen the 
vertigo last more than three or four minutes, but the effects 
might last from a few seconds to a few hours; and he thought 
there was nothing in the attack which the prisoner had 
had in court on the previous day inconsistent with an ordi- 
nary fainting fit. Another doctor, Dr. Rescze 
also said it was a case of epileptic vertigo; and explained 
that what persons thus mysteriously afflicted did was 
“done automatically”; “they were mere machines for 
“the time, and unconscious of what they were doing,” 
though afterwards they might have a vague impression 
that they had done something. A third medical man gave 
an opinion that the prisoner was subject to epileptic fits 
“with some modified circumstances.’ Mr. Ricuarps, 
however, the surgeon of the Clerkenwell House of De- 
tention, and Dr. Gipson, the surgeon at Newgate, who 
had both had Treapaway under their care, thought 
that he was in fairly good health, that he talked ration- 
ally, and that there were no signs of regular epileptic 
disease, the illness in court having been chiefly of an 
hysterical character, though some of the graver symptoms 
might have had an epileptic character. Mr. Justice 
LusH, in summing up, said that “the test was whether 
“ when the act was perpetrated the prisoner was labour- 
“ ing under such a deficient reason that he did not know 
“what he was doing’; or, “in other words, did he 
“labour under such an affliction of Providence that he 
“was for the moment deprived of consciousness to 
“such an extent that he was a mere automaton from 
“an attack of epileptic vertigo?” In about a quarter 
of an hour the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty of 
“ murder”; and the Judge, in passing sentence of death, 
said that “the most anxious and careful attention” had 
been given to the evidence on both sides; and that the jury 
had come to “a conclusion in which he entirely con- 
“ curred”; for it was clear that, ‘ whatever might have 
‘* been the motive, the prisoner’s act was a wilful one.” 

This is the view of the case which has been presented to 
the public in the newspaper reports; and it will be seen 
that the Judge and jury attached no importance to the 
medical evidence as to the prisoner’s alleged insanity. In 
fact, there was no proof of insanity on his part at all, 
though no doubt it was alleged that some of his progenitors 
had been rather weak in the head, especially in old age. 
His whole behaviour, as far as it came out in the evidence, 
was, with the exception of the murder, very much that of 
a sane person. The purchase of the revolver would seem 
to indicate premeditation ; the discharge of the pistol at 
the old man appears to have been deliberate and well 
aimed; he also fired at Mrs. CoLLins as soon as he saw 
her in his way, and the struggle he had with her showed 
that he was not in a state of epileptic unconsciousness. 
Yet we are now told that, in consequence of certain secret 
inquiries by unknown persons, the conclusion arrived at 
in court has been completely upset, and that even the 
Judge himself has been converted to the views of the mad 
doctors. As we are not told what this new evidence 
amounts to, we are of course unable to estimate its value 
in itself, or its bearing on the case; but it is plain that the 
reversal in this way of a judgment resting on what seemed 
solid grounds is not calculated to promote public confi- 
dence in the administration of justice. There can be no 
doubt that, if easy excuses or defences are allowed to be 
devised for murderers, murders will become much more 
common than they are. As far as the medical evidence 
given in court went, it was a mere gabble of mysterious 
phrases. The Spiritualist mediums are bad enough 
in these days, but the mad doctors have certainly in- 
vented a more terrible apparition, that of a man going 
about murdering his fellow-creatures under automatic in- 
fluences which make him for the time ‘“‘a mere machine,” 
and quite irresponsible for what he may be impelled to do. 
We have before now heard some very strange theories de- 


vised by mad doctors for the benefit of murderers. In the 
case of Curistiva Epmunps, the poisoner, her madness was 
asserted to be clearly proved by Dr. Woop having failed 
to “impress her about her serious position”; by Dr. 
Rosertson’s impression of her “ deficiency of moral sense,” 
and that she was “on the borderland between crime and 
“insanity.” Dr. Maups.Ey’s opinion was that, “where a 
“ person exhibits total indifference after committing a great 
“ crime, it shows a deficiency of moral sense, and is an in- 
“ dication of insanity.’”” We have also heard of “ moral in- 
“ sanity,” “uncontrollable impulse,” and other jargon of 
the same kind. No doubt all atrocious crime may be re- 
garded as in a sense a form of madness ; but there is no 
reason why the commission of murder should not be 
punished even when due to morbid tastes or wild pas- 
sions. A few years ago a venerable clergyman who 
had murdered his wife on a Sunday was respited because 
it was thought that he would hardly have done so 
on such a day if she had not been a particularly 
aggravating woman. In the present instance we find the 
prisoner described by the reporters as “a very young map 
“ in the prime of life and of prepossessing appearance and 
“ manners”; and one of the witnesses, a woman, also said 
he was “the nicest young man she ever saw, and most 
“ affectionate in his manners.” All the same this is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his being allowed to commit 
murder with impunity, though perhaps it is sufficient to 
excite the sympathy and pity of weak-minded sentimental- 
ists. We are glad to see that the Home Secretary is to 
be questioned on the subject in the House of Commons. 


NAVAL BUNGLING. 


O* Tuesday next Mr. Seexey will bring forward a 
motion for abolishing the present Board of Admiralty, 
and substituting a Secretary of State for the First and 
other Lords. It matters very little, however, what the 
Minister who has charge of the navy is called, and the 
First Lord is practically only a Secretary of State. What 
is needed is a capable and vigorous Minister at the head 
of affairs, and this is what unfortunately is now wanting. 
For some time past the current history of the navy has 
been a melancholy record of blunders and disasters ; and 
the weekly list of accidents is still well kept up. 

We learn from the Navaland Military Intelligence of the 
Times that ‘‘ the Wild Swan, 6, sloop, has made two very un- 
“* satisfactory trials of her machinery at Plymouth, the second 
“ trial being even more unsatisfactory than the first, as it was 
“found that no efforts would make the boilers generate 
“enough steam to work the engines at even half speed. 
“ She will, therefore, although a new ship, have to undergo 
“ extensive repairs, which will occupy some time.” Again, 
we read of the repeated failures of the Turquoise, 12, screw 
corvette. This vessel has not been in commission yet, 
and was only launched last year, but it has been 
found impossible to do anything with her engines, 
and she has proved a very expensive failure. She 
is a sister ship to the Opal, which left England last 
year with her machinery in a singularly defective state. 
So untrustworthy, it is stated, is the machinery of the 
Opal that “ several accidents have already occurred. On 
“ her passage to the Pacific she called at Madeira, and, 
“ when coming to anchor, her starting gear broke down, 
“and it being impossible to stop the ship, she came into 
“collision with a merchant vessel.” The starting gear again 
broke down in a subsequent part of the voyage, and the 
whole of the vessel’s forefoot was knocked away by the 
rocks. “ On her arrival at Valparaiso, several repairs were 
“ effected, but on a third trip the machinery, when working 
“ at only thirty revolutions, broke down altogether. Yet 
“on the 28th December the Opal had to start for the 
“ coast of Peru, her engineers having to make the best of 
“ her engines.” The Boxer, which ought to have started 
for Africa in the very beginning of the year, is still in an 
incapable condition, “ three crank shafts selected from the 
** old stores at Chatham having proved unsound,” and two 
new shafts having had to be ordered. Then, from Singapore 
/ comes word that the sailing of the Orontes is deferred sine 

die, owing to a “considerable defect in the high-pressure 

“ piston,” which is badly cracked and split, and is the 

second piston that has given out within five months. 
_It will be remembered that very recently we quoted from 
| the Times a list of eleven breakdowns trom machinery iv 
a single week. 
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PHRASEOLOGY OF THE IGNORANT. 


W BEN people remark on the quaint phraseology of the un- 
educated, they do not always take into account the view or 
inion which that 
of the words, putting their own thoughts into them, not divining 
the thought which those words really clothe—clothe probably with 
more truth than the words which cultivation would instinctively 
substitute for them. What the ignorant especially fai! in is the 
wer of generalization and abstraction—the contemplation of great 
ideas in themselves, apart from personal relation to them. 
Abstract ideas are too remote and alien from their minds for them 
to find any need for them in their vocabulary. Of course morality, 
the affections, and the intellectual qualities have all to be handled 
by them in some fashion; for their personal concern in them may 
be as influential as in the keenest and most practised intellect ; 
but, as sub cts of mere — tHey are out of their range; the 
uneducated intelligence does not entertain the idea of them apart 
- personal a of ren use and operation; they are asort 
. Of property, and are regarded simply as they affect their possessor. 
When the sick woman, describing a violent fit of pain, said, “I 
nearly lost my reasons; I felt them going,” she showed that 
her mind had not dwelt upon reason as the rational faculty, 
but solely under its secon meanings, as a thing divisible, a 
thing te give, to allege, to get the better with, to have at your 
finger-ends. The groom recommending himself for a situation as 
“sober and steady, clipping and singeing, with a good character,” 
betrays, and at the same time very aptly expresses, a confusion 
deeper than mere words between merit in conduct, merit in pro- 
fessional skill, and merit in the world’s eye—an intellectual con- 
on we mean, for conscience can happily keep clear where 
thought is ina muddle. The aged woman + calls tor her visitors’ 
congratulations with “You see I am so sensible” means no boast 
of superior intellect, but only of the unimpaired use of such powers 
as she has ever had. “ Faculties” is a word that lends itself to this 
arbitrary treatment more readily than any other intellectual term. 
“ Faculties” to the untaught mean everything inside and outside 
the man; they represent his personality as well as his powers 
and abilities, bodily and mental. Thus, when a neighbour is spoken 
of as having all his faculties but his hair and his teeth, 
evidently “faculty” means any personal advantage in and about 
a man that he may lose or that may drop off from him. In this 
whole of terms and ideas it is their serviceableness to the 
individual that alone has any hold on the mind, or at any rate 
that. finds any expression. Brains have their use, so have 
teeth ; language in this case is not up to niceties of distinction as 
to the scale, order, or yariety of utility in each function. 

The whole subject of death is treated by the ignorant and uncul- 
tivated with a phraseology that reveals a marked difference in their 
apprehension of death from the view of it which goes with educa- 
tion and refinement. There is no shrinking from it, but rather a 
certain attraction towards it. That familiarity with all the details 
of dissolution into which the poor are initiated from childhood 
‘changes fear and awe into a branch of knowledge, not without its 
-grim satisfactions. Of course there are minds of such innate sensi- 
tiveness that they defy the deadening power of adverse circum- 
stances; but the natural effect of ignorance is to disable the mind 
from any flights, to keep it down to the material element. There 
are many obscuring influences on this point in the life of the poor, 

verty and the struggle for existence being principal ones. Expense 
is a question which can never be kept under, and there has been no 
training to teach the decorum of reserve. The mother was going 
through a mental calculation of charges, allowing the poetry of 
maternity to sleep—to veil itself for the moment, though no doubt 

it influenced her final decision—when she said over her sick 
infant “I would rather keep it than bury it.” The singular free- 
dom from the conventional, aiding the desire to be forcible which 
belongs to humanity, often admits one to a revelation of this outside 
insensibility; as where a woman summarized her objection to some 
lan which her daughter proposed for herself with “ I'd much rather 
ury you!” All this doves not at all imply a real deadness of the 

' affections, but only an ever-present absorption in the difficulties 
of living, which is quite compatible with deep and lasting impres- 
sions when there is time to revive and realize them. An old widow, 
laid aside after a long life of creditable toil, and driven to think 
from having nothing else to do, confessed that she had never 
missed her Sesiind until then. Her life had been too slavishly busy 
for her to have time to dwell upon his lossas a companion. Death, 
in the mind of the grosser ignorant, is never dissociated from 
the rites that precede sepulture and from the grave, though 
the word Heaven is only too familiar in their mouths ; and never 


is lan more conventional than in itsuse. We are not assert- 
in t Heaven is a distinct idea to the educated, for it is one 
 * to be mastered by religious contemplation ; but to the care- 


less poor itis more utterly a word of no meaning than a 
will allow it to be to the cultivated. The religion of Gospel-halls, 
theatres, and Hallelujah-bands inspires this familiarity—a fami- 
liarity which spreads beyond these regions—and encourages an 
affected longing for Heaven, while it supplies no ideas, and would 
probably think it Popish or superstitious to enlarge on the 
Angelic Hierarchy, or the white-robed bands of the Apocalypse, 


or the august companies of the Te Deum. The ignorant poor sing | 


or shout of Heaven, and consign the departed to it on the easiest 
possible assumption of fitness, as a convenient and creditable 


asylum; but they think of them in relation to the grave, and 


seology attempts toexpress. They think only: 


are more seriously occupied with the question of its» security 
from dampand flood than with the soul's destination. Their poetry 
and. superstition hang about the churchyard; the grave is 
their reality; and they are bold or timorous according to their 
temperament. “Iam not afraid to live alone—the dead will not 
hurt me.” They are familiar with Death’s doings; they under- 
stand his system, and pry into his designs. “Now he has 
begun with the widows,” says one of that sisterhood, and 
hears the passing bell as a prophecy that’ her turn is near, 
The sense of being in the mind of so great a potentate 
is a thought of conscious dignity ; his principle of selection by 
threes, or by orders and classes, places the little community 
which is the rustics’ world in a distinguished light to them. 


We have spoken of companionship, which as yet is an idea enter- 
ing only dimly into the notion of conjugal life with the ignorant. 
Labour, especially rustic labour, which hitherto bas begun in child- 
hood, does not cultivate conversational power. Good looks and good 
wages are all that feminine fancy requires; the use of the tongue 
is assumed to be woman's speciality. It is through this instrument 
that the women maintain a sense of equality, and even superiority, 
and can settle it among themselves that “a man isa poor article 
without a woman.” But woman’s fluency is, as matters now stand, 
a fatal gift. In every dispute it is natural to desire victory, and 
this the man can have in only one way. It has never, indeed, been 
found that cultivation brings people into closer agreement and 
unanimity of opinion; we cannot expect from the most successful 
war with ignorance that family life will be much more harmonious 
than it is; but we may hope that, with emancipation of the 
tongue on the man’s side, the battle of domestic differences may be 
diverted from blows to words. Nobody who can strike effectively 
with his tongue feels the temptation to use other weapons. 
Education on both sides will introduce play and variety at once of 
words and matter, and will lend eloquence to what so much needs 
it, the art of provocation; or rather will turn it into an art. 
Thus much civilization may effect. Domestic peace is the fruit of 
other and higher influences. 


In the meanwhile, until a more universal cultivation than we can. 
believe in as at all near at hand is attained, we cannot desire a 
very keen quickening of the sensibilities. It is not eften that we 
are admitted to the domestic life of couples who have detailed their 
mutual grievances before a police court, when the wife has-proved her 
husband to be a brute, theugh they have to live together when his. 
term of punishment is over.. On one occasion we have known a 
very few words describe the scene of return, The men,.subdued by 
three months’ compulsory sobriety, walked into his. house where 
stood his wife, whose tongue had had a similar respite. He 
evinced an unconsciousness of anything unpardonable in his 
own share in the quarrel. They had simply each fought with 
such weapons as they had, and he had got the worst of it. There 
was even a touch of tenderness in the reproach of his first words on 
finding himself again on his-own hearth. “I thought you would 
have fetched me.” “I was not likely to do that ” was all she said 
in answer; and so they had to settle down again to domestic life. 
But most women endure, er quarrel and scold, according to their 
degrees of patience or Christian discretion, without appeal to the 
law. And there are men who do not wait to be provoked to in- 
dulge the brutality of their nature. Whether silence is the wisest. 
course for the wretched wife who has to bear with a bad husband 
is not a question that admits of any short and general 
answer. Some men are eowed by strength even of the tongue ;. 
but silence has sometimes shown itself a power and 
defence where the most cutting reproaches would only have 
set the offender at his ease, and the most eloquent persua- 
sions would have roused him to violence. A decent woman 
who had suffered an intolerable tyranny was at length de- 
serted by a brutal husband ; leaving her burdened with the charge. 
of an imbecile son. Delivered from his terrible presence,. 
she contrived to maintain herself and her boy, and lived in peace 
several years, until, one Sunday, her husband—of whose where-. 
abouts she had known nothing since he left her—walked into. her 
house and sat down in silence. Down went her heart to the lowest 
depths where heart can go; but she also spoke not a word. How- 
ever, all in dead silence, she set food before him. Then the church 
bells came to her aid. Piety and fear dictated the same course ; 
she would go to the service as usual. She went; but oh! as she 
described aiterwards, the horrors of that return. Trembling, she 
opened the door of her house, no longer hers; but, to her intense 
relief, he was gone, and as a fact never darkened that door again. 
Either he perceived that there was nothing to prey upon, or the 
chill of the scene told even upon him. However little use men may 
make of speech, silence is a terror. 


We should never amuse ourselves with the confusions and 
blunders of ignorant and rustic speech without self-inquiry. Edu- 
cation does not always clear and enlarge the mind and impart in- 
telligence and accuracy to its notions. Rather it performs this vast 
service for the few ; for the greater number it fulfils the lowlier 
function of teaching them to conceal their ignorance, to hide from 
themselves as well as others, by means of conventional fluency of 
diction, an obstinate confusion of ideas on the higher subjects of 
thought and speculation—a confusion which, once realized, must 


necessarily infuse a sense of fellow-feeling into their diversion. 
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NON-ITALIAN POPES. 


MW bys ane is really nothing to call for any special remark in the 
approaching elevation of Mgr. Howard to the purple. Belong- 
ing as he does to one of the oldest Roman Catholic families in 
England, of dignified presence, and decent abilities, he is—to use a 
phrase attributed to Dr. Dillinger in a difierent connexion—quite 
of “ the stuff cardinals are made of.” It is true that we have an 
English Cardinal already, as well as an Irish and an American 
ro among the members of the Sacred College, but it is not 
ifficult, even apart from the preference which the Pope is re- 
ported to have avowed for this country, to understand his making 
so natural an addition to the foreign element in the Conclave. 
Considering how much Ireland has done and suflered for her 
ancestral faith, and how rapid have been the advances of Catholi- 
cism in America, the only wonder is that countries which have 
deserved so well of the Church should not have been graced 
before now with this complimentary recognition of their claims. 
As to England, it has been the traditional theory since the Reforma- 
tion that there ought always to be one English Cardinal, though 
there are in fact several breaks in the chain. And if Pius IX. 
thought fit to signalize the return of so many prodigals 
to the true faith by promoting a convert who has graduated 
with singular success in the arts of “ curialism,” that is no reason 
why the accustomed fatted calf should not also be slain 
‘in honour of his faithful sons who have never strayed from the 
fold. Cardinal Manning is probably regarded among his compeers 
asa kind of lusus nature, not indeed inexplicable, but still requir- 
ing explanation. Cardinal Howard will be received as the normal 
successor of Cardinal Acton and Cardinal Weld. To jump, as 
some of our contemporaries have done, to the conclusion that this 
fresh infusion of English blood into the Conclave is intended to 
pave the way for an English Pope is to put a gratuitous, not to 
say paradoxical, construction on a perfectly simple and intelligible 
proceeding. And the inference becomes not only paradoxical but 
“grotesque, when it is supported by a solemn telegraphic announce- 
ment from Rome to the effect that the Pope contemplates dis- 
pensing for the next Conclave-with the rule against electing a 
non-Italian Pope. Even a “Roman Correspondent” might be 
expected to be aware, or to take the trouble to make himself 
aware before beginning to concoct ecclesiastical telegrams, that no 
such rule exists or ever-has existed. The Papacy is as little 
eontined by rule to Italians as to Cardinals, and some of the 
most distinguished and influential occupants of the Chair of 
Peter have possessed neither qualification. A boy ten years old, 
of whatever nationality, who had received ‘the first tonsure ” would 
be eligible; and Benedict LX. was in fact about that aye when he 
mounted the papal throne, though it cannot be said that the pre- 
cedent is a very encouraging one. But if the Papacy sank under 
that boy pontitf to the lowest depth of degradation, the line of 
reforming Popes who once more raised it to more than its old pre+ 
eminence and authority inChristendom, beginning with Clement IL, 
were Germans, and the nominees, virtually if not formally, of the 
‘German Emperor. ‘There is just this modicum of truth in the 
popular delusion, which appears to be an inveterate if not “ in- 
vincible error” among newspaper correspondents and compilers of 
Reuter'’s telegrams—that it has been the natural instinct of an 
elective body consisting mainly of Italians to elect an Italian, and 
that for the last three centuries and a half, during which the cha- 
racter of Ecumenical pontiff has been merged more than at any 
-former period in that of an Italian prince, they have elected 
none but Italians. But there.are two instances of foreign Popes 
during the early years of the sixteenth century, and a cursory 
glance at the earlier annals of the Papacy will sutlice to prove how 
little thought there was anywhere of the “rule” which modern 
sciolists have developed out of their own profound unconscious- 
ness of the plainest facts of ecclesiastical history. 

There were, as we have said, two non-Italian Popes at the 
beginning of:the sixteenth century, a Spaniard and a Netherlander. 
Of Alexander Borgia the less said the better for his own credit 
and that of the office he so daringly profaned. It may be sufficient 
here to observe, in the measured weeks of Ranke, that “the posses- 
sion of the highest spiritual dignity appeared to him the summit of 
felicity,” simply because it offered him the best means of gratifying 
the sensuality and ambition which had been the ruling passions of 
his life, and that he died from the effects of poison prepared for 
one of his richest cardinals, who suspected the plot and had bribed 
his Holiness’s head cook. A yery different person indeed was the 
pious, upright, and learned Adrian of Utrecht, called, through one 
of those strange freaks of fortune which have sometimes stultitied 
the aims and deliberations of a Papal Conclave, <o succeed the 
infidel voluptuary Leo X. He had been tutor to Charles V. and 
Regent of Spain,’but-he showed the simplicity of his habits by 

i with him from Louvain an old female servant, who still 
eontinued to provide for his wants at the Vatican. The mutter- 
ings of the coming storm had not yet broken out into 
open sehism, and it is a curious speculation what might 
have been the juture of Christendom if the brief reign 
of Adrian VI., who survived his elevation little more than a 
twelvemonth, had been prolonged. The temper in which 
he was prepayed to deal with the existing complications may be 
sulliciently in-erred irom his instructions to Chieregato, whom he 
sent as nuncio into Germany :—~* We know that for a long time 


the members, from the Pope to the prelates; we have all gone 
astray, there is none that hath done well, no not one.” He pro- 
be and fully intended to introduce, the most extensive reforms, 
but the difliculties thrown in his way were enormous, and nothing 
of importance had been effected when his designs were cut short 
by death. The Italian ecclesiastics disliked and distrusted him all 
the more on account of his scrupulous conscientiousness, and they 
have been careful since then that none but Italians should rule 
over them. 

Let us go a little further back in the history of the Papacy. 
We will not dwell here on the fact, to which both Dean Milman 
and Mr. Westcott have called attention, of the preponderating in- 
fluence of Eastern thought and Eastern theology in its opening 
period. There is a good deal of uncertainty, it is true, about that. 
portion of Church history, but there can be no doubt that many of 
the Popes of the first three centuries were Greeks. We will. 
confine ourselves, however, just now to the foreign Popes of a later - 
date ; and first let us take the solitary English occupant of the- 
chair of St. Peter, who reigned from 1154 to 1159 under the 
name of Adrian L1V., and of whom, as far as energy and force of 
character are concerned, Englishmen have no need to be ashamed. 
Coming in the midst of the grandest period of the Papacy, 
between Hildebrand and Innocent III., he was resolyed that in 
his hands its grandeur should suffer no eclipse. Nicolas 
Brakespeare, a poor boy, said to have been born at St. Albans,, 
wandered forth, homeless and friendless, in quest of learning, and 
eventually found his way to Rome, where he won the favour of 
Eugenius III., who raised him to the purple. One of his first 
acts as Pope was to grant Ireland to his native sovereign 
Henry II. on the ground, now first put forward, that all islands 
converted to Christianity belonged of special right to the juris- 
diction of St. Peter. He was not less lofty in bis dealings with 
rivals or opponents nearer home. Arnold of Brescia and his 
republican schemes had been mildly dealt with by Eugenius ; 
Adrian banished him from Rome, and reduced the city 
to submission by placing it under an interdict. Frederick 
Barbarossa was the proudest of Emperors, but Adrian exacted. 
from him, as the price of his coronation at Rome, the sur- 
render of Arnold, whom he immediately ordered to be executed 
and his ashes thrown into the Tiber, though the infliction of 


_ capital punishment was supposed not to belit or belong to the 
| Church. When he went forth to meet the Emperor, Frederick 
| omitted to hold-his stirrup according to custom. ‘the Pope there-. 
_ fore refused him the kiss of peace and retired to his own camp at. 
| Nepi, where Frederick appeared next day and performed the ser-. 
| vice required of him, after which the Pope consented to crowr 
him. On a later occasion his legates were instructed to remind the 
Emperor of the favours (beneficia) he had received from the Roman 
Church ; and the word, which might also means fiefs, was explained 
as including the possession of the Empire itself. Adrian had 
indeed already set up a picture of Lothair doing homage to the 
Pope with the motto 

Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores, 

Post homo fit Pape, sumit quo dante coronam. 
For once Adrian was compelled to temporize and explain away 
the obnoxious term, but the strife between him and the Emperor 
soon broke out afresh, and he was preparing a declaration of war 
and sentence of excommunication at the time of his death. ‘Ihe 
ambassadors of Frederick however attended his funeral, which was 
solemnized with the highest honours in St. Peter’s Church. And 
thus, to cite Milman’s words, “ ended a poor English scholar, at 
open war with perhaps the mightiest monarch who had reigned in 
ransalpine Europe since Charlemagne.” 

We need not waste many words on the discreditable series of 
French Popes at Avignon from Clement V. onwards ; but the Last 
of them, Gregory XI., who brought the “ Babylonish Captivity ” 
to a close deserves a word of notice. He did what he could to 
repair the mischievous and corrupt policy of his predecessors, but 
at his death the cry for “a Roman or at least an Italian Pope” 
was universal and irresistible, and the Conclave was obliged to yield 
to it. But the Italians owed it to the intervention of external 
forces three centuries before that the very existence of the 
Papacy was preserved to them. For a century and a half the 
Apostolic See had been the catspaw and plaything, first of two 
abandoned women who bestowed it at will on a succession of their 
paramours or bastards, and then of contending factions among 
the Roman nobility. At length matters came to a crisis when,, 
in 1033, the Counts of Tuscoli placed Theophylact, a boy of 
twelve years old, on the throne, “ Benedictys quidem noniine, 
non tamen opere,” as a contemporary chronicler describes 
him, whose daily avocations were murder, rapine, and 
adultery. Two antipopes contested the office with him, 
but at length all three claimants were deposed at a Council 
held at Sutri under the Emperor Henry HI. ; and inasmuch as 
no fit successcr could be found among the Roman clergy, the 


| 


| 


pious Suigder, Bishop of Bamberg, was chosen, who took the name 
of Clement II. After his death the work of reform “ evoked b 

the boundless corruption which had hitherto prevailed,” as Neandér 
expresses it, was carried on by Damasus II., Leo IX. and Victor JI. 
also Germaus. Desiderius considers it a special interposition of 
God by the hand of the Emperor, and another contemporary writer, 
Bishop Bruno of Segui, thus describes the situation :—“ Talis erat 
Ecclesia, tales evant episcopi et sacerdotes, tales et psi Romani 


many abomiuations have existed near this Holy See, abuses in | Pontitices, qui omnes alios illuminare debebant; ome sal exat.in- 
spiritual things, greed in the exercise of authority ; everything has | fatuatum neque erat aliquid in quo condiretur.” Simony and incon- 


‘been turned to evil, From the head the corruption has spread to | tinence were almost universal among the elergy, who, according to 
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Damiani, the t clerical reformer of the day, could be distin- 
guished from the laity only by their tonsure, their dress, and the 
rites which they performed negligently enough in the churches. 
Ratherius does not scruple to say, “ Nemo in iis (the clergy) qui non 
aut adulter aut sit”; though here we must remember that 
clerical marriage, which was very common, was counted as con- 
cubinage or adultery. Cunibert, Bishop of Turin, — his clergy 
permission to marry, as the lesser of two evils, and Damiani admits 
thit they were favourably distinguished by their knowledge and 
purity of life from the clergy of other dioceses. His estimate of the 
general condition of things—and there is no reason to regard it as 
an @ rated one—may be gathered from the work he presented 
to Leo IX. under the startling title of Liber Gomorrheus, the con- 
tents of which, and indeed the very titles of the different chapters, 
it would be impossible even to indicate here. The pontificate of 
Leo was in fact chiefly devoted to a standing crusade against 
the twin evils of simony and clerical immorality, though 
the conflict lasted long after his day, and was only brought 


for the time to a fairly successful issue under the vigorous rule of | 


Hildebrand. Our immediate object, however, is not to trace the 
course of “The Reformation of the eleventh century,” as it has 
been termed, but to point out the prominent part assigned to non- 
Italian Popes in effecting it. The practice which has now pre- 
vailed for upwards of 350 years without interruption is doubly 
unlikely to be broken theongh at the present moment, when such a 
step would be taken to imply a deliberate and formal abandonment 
of all claim on the tem sovereignty. But enough has been 
said to show that, if “the rule” which Pius IX. has been absurdly 
reported to contemplate “ dispensing with” had any real existence 
outside the intern 
telegrams, the whole history of the Pa would have to be re- 
written from the beginning, if indeed under the altered circum- 
stances there remained any history to write. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND OUR FRONTIER POLICY. 


iv is notorious in Anglo-Indian circles that some important 
changes in the policy of the North-Western frontier of India are 
under discussion, or are actually impending. It cannot be for nothing 
that Sir Lewis Pelly accompanied the Viceroy to Delhi, or that he 
has had an interview with Nur Mohammed, the sagacious Minister of 
the Amir of Kabul. Indian papers, with some exceptions, have ad- 
vocated what is termed a “‘ spirited ” and active policy ; a “ forward 
movement,” in place of the plan of keeping strictly to the boun- 
dary marked out by the course of events. At this very moment 
‘one of our political officers is accompanied by an escort of 1,600 
men, miles away from our own territory, in the dominions of the 
Khan of Khelat; it is certain that several eminent members of 
‘the Indian Council make no secret of their views and aspirations ; 
and everything points to a change in ourrelations with the Powers 
that lie between India and Central Asia, which deserves the 
closest scrutiny of Parliament and the Press. It may be that no 
radical alterations are contemplated ; but one thing in those regions 
so rapidly leads on to another that it may be well to set before our 
readers the arguments which have hitherto operated with a series 
of sagacious statesmen and experienced soldiers for keeping things 
as they are. If these reasons can be shown to be groundless, or 
if they are weaker than those in favour of change, or if any revul- 
.sion has occurred in Afghan feeling since the events of 1838-40, or 
-even of 1857, the new policy may deserve consideration. But it is 
of vital importance that En land should not tacitly be committed 
to measures of which she Tans nothing, and on the discovery 

of which she might wake up in anger. 
We must clear the ground by showing that there is no neces- 
‘sary connexion between raids and forays in the vicinity of Kohat and 
Peshawur, and Afghan treachery fecal by Russian intrigue. To 
carry off horses and cattle, to ravage crops and orchards, to 
Bw down on defenceless vi , unsuspecting policemen, 
-and peaceful traders, has been the practice of frontier tribes, cer- 
tainly from historical periods, and probably from the days of 
Alexander. Runjit Sing and Avitabile were harassed in this 
way fully as much as Sir Henry Davies and his Commissioners. 
Shortly after the introduction of British rule into the Punjab, one 
‘of our most experienced generals, Sir Walter Gilbert, was gravely 
recommended by an old Sikh Jemadar not to wee but “to burn a 
few Afreedies ” by way of reprisal. ‘ That was the way we served 
them before you took the country from us.” That recent troubles 
have been due to Russian influence there is not one atom of trust- 
— evidence to show, and the Amir of Kabul, in all human 
proba lity, is just as much exposed as we are to the predatory 
attacks of these marauders, and he has had even to pay them black 
mail. They are like Scott's Borderers, who considered all parties 

lawful cell, and who 
it the beeves that made their broth 
In England and in Scotland both. : 

Why Kohat and Nowshera are in a state of siege is as follows. 
Between the former post on the one side, and Peshawur and 
Nowshera on the other, lies a strip of territory running into our 
ions like a gulf, and held by warlike and independent tribes. 
has long been a track right across this valley which saves 
our traders much time if — can follow it in safety, An injudi- 
cious attempt on the part of a very gallant frontier officer to con- 
vert this into a eae or, in Indian parlance, a pucka road, 
has been resen by the tribes, has led to bloodshed, sad may leed 


consciousness of the purveyors of sensational | 


to extensive operations. But this has nothing to do with Musco- 
vite aggression, or with Afghan treachery; and it might equally 
have happened had there been no such person as Shere Ali and no 
such province as Russian Turkestan. The Amir probably has as 
little complicity with these disturbances as the member for Peter- 
borough be with a Jesuitical plot. The relations o* our officers 
at Attock, Peshawur, and Bunnoo with Khyberries, Afreedies, and 
Wazeeries, stand altogether on a different footing, and might 
for the present be left out of consideration. 

The real issue at stake is whether or not we shall do well to 
stick to our policy and our boundary; and this question may be 
considered under three aspects, political, strategical or military, 
and financial. Now the first alteration that finds favour in several 
high quarters is the appointment of an English political officer as 
Agent or Resident at Kabul, with lieutenants, possibly, at Kandahar 
and Herat. There is at first sight something plausible and attractive 
in this proposal. Such an appointment would be quite in keeping 
with the dignity of the Viceroy. It would lend strength to our 
suggestions. It would be not so much a menace as a mere friend] 
hint to Russia that we had a keen eye to our own interests. It 
would result in the transmission of more trustworthy intelligence 
and broader views. And it would be far better that the British 
Government should be represented at Kabul by a O.B. or a 
K.C.S.I. than by such intelligent but obscure personages as 
Moulavi Kumbukht Ali or Vakeel Sarfaraz Khan Bahadur. But 
to this it is replied that the position of a Resident at a semi- 
barbarous Court is always attended with certain inevitable risks. 
It may be that the Amir, when pressed by a Government to which 
he owes so much, will reluctantly consent to receive a high diplo- 
matic officer. But it is next to impossible that this consent should 
not be viewed with distrust and suspicion by some of his adherents 
and by a large number of bigoted and influential Mahommedans at 
his Court. If the Resident is a man of energy and ability, he issure 
to stir up all sorts of questions which must be distasteful to a religious 
and conservative party to whom his mere presence will be an affront, 
In exile and isolation, the Resident will not have an hour’s regular 
work a day, and he will no doubt busy himself with asking for 
information which natives will be directed not to give him, or in 
promoting reforms which will be promised and then finally 
shelved. His statistics, after all, must be gathered from inhabitants 
of the country, whom he can neither coerce, nor supervise, nor 
dismiss. No politician can guarantee that this solitary lishman 
may not be insulted at a religious festival, shot at by a Jezatlchi in 
his afternoon ride, or poignarded by a fanatic as he leaves the very 
door of the Amir. To give him a small escort of irregular 
troopers may almost add to his peril, while oe it gives 
him security ; and to send with him more than a limited bodyguard 
is only a step towards occupation with a brigade, followed b the 
_— of the country and the annihilation of its independence, 

e reports forwarded by native agents have hitherto made us 
acquainted with all that is worth knowing. A native, if he 
quarrels with the Amir or fails in his duty to us, can be removed 
quietly without producing excitement. A military officer of rank 
or an eminent civilian could not be recalled, dismissed, or even be 
allowed to take leave, without giving rise to unpleasant criticism, 
or possibly to an unseemly dispute. As a general rule, too, it may 
be confidently stated that the first comers in Afghanistan must 
be hated as intruders, while the second may be looked for as 
deliverers, And even if our Resident be popular at the Court, he is 
sure to be hated in the country or by some classes, Enough is 
known already about the resources, the revenues, the ways of com- 
munication, the products, and the traffic of the country. It isa 
land of rocks and stones and barrenness, tenanted by men whom even 
their best friends describe as vicious and sensual, intriguingand faith- 
less, frank and pleasant in manner, treacherous in heart. We may be 

uite certain that if Shere Ali, or any of his heirs or successors 
should really at any crisis be desirous of British support 
countenance, he will have no hesitation in boldly asking for 
it. Till then we must doubt the expediency of drawing up the 
curtain on a drama of which, if the first act is the Resident, the 
second will be the escort, the third and fourth the cantonments 
and the brigade, and the fifth, in all probability, some explosion of 
national sentiment, or some precipitation of the very contingencies 
we are by these means seeking to avert. 

Connected with the appointment of a representative at Kabul 
is the occupation of Herat, Kandahar, or Quettah, in a military 
point of view. We will take the last place. Now this spot is on 
the further side of the Bolan Pass, at least a hundred and forty 
miles beyond our present frontier, and not much short of two 
hundred miles from any of our stations in Scinde. The entrance 
to the Pass itself is sixty miles from the borders of that province; 
so that, to get to the pro cantonments, you have to traverse 
nearly seventy miles of rocks and defiles. It is true that the 
plain beyond the Bolan Pass is spoken of as healthy and open, and 
that it is a better site for a cantonment than Dadur on the Indian 
side of the Bolan. But it will hardly be contended that occupa- 
tion of the further side can be effected without the formation of 
a large cantonment, a strong fort, and uninterrupted communi- 
cation with the rear. The effect on the minds of the Khan of 
Khelat and his nobles will be just what such measures produce in 
all such regions—resentment, distrust, defiance ; and it is quite 
possible that our —_ conflicts will be with Beloochees in- 
stead of Cossacks. Nor must we disregard the composition 
of our own garrisons at the new cantonment. We can- 
not occupy any such place only with native troops. If 
we send English regiments they must be comfortably housed, 
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and after a time the officers long for amusement and the 
society of their wives. English ladies cannot join their husbands 
at Kandahar or Quettah with the same ease as they can get to Malta 
or Bombay, yet the absence of the female element leads to all kinds 
of irregularities; while women, at critical times, are always a 
source of anxiety. Then, as to native troops, if we send only 
Sikhs, Goorkhas, and Rajputs, they are sure not to agree with the 
native tribes; if we send a large portion of Mahommedans or 
Pathans, they may turn round and rer with fanatics of the 
same creed. Englishmen will soon get tired of doing nothing, 
when they have coursed the gazelles, shot down the sand-grouse, 
and given an og were ge value to every article of consumption. 
Natives of the Doab and of Oudh will sigh for furloughs and the 
plenty of their native bazaars; frequent changes will become im- 
perative ; and we should not envy the lot of a commander placed 
over discontented and inactive subordinates in the face of irritated 
and suspicious allies. In point of strategy, it is not easy to make 
out how such a permanent outpost can be regarded as an element 
of strength. Indian disaffection requires watching as much as 
Muscovite aggression, and every soldier or gun removed to a foreign 
country is just so much loss of effective power at home. Let us 
suppose, for a moment, a foreign invader to be about where the 
invading Mahommedans were after the twelfth century, and to 
have come down on Afghanistan or India in force. ‘I'here is a 
foreign army to be met before it can set foot in the Punjab, 
and possibly a Mahratta confederacy or Mahommedan disaffection to 
be dealt with in Central India. With brigades massed on our present 
frontier, with all our resources at hand, and with a network of rail- 
‘ways, ten thousand men could be moved to any part of India in 
the course of a few days or weeks. The rising is suppressed, and 
the force is back at its post to meet the enemy. But what are we 
to do if several of our picked = are miles beyond our fron- 
tier, garrisoning Quettah or watching Kandahar, or, as it is phrased, 
a adash at Herat? With our present frontier dotted with 
orts and lined with horse, foot, and artillery, we should be at one 
and the same time in a position to control our own subjects, if 
they need it, and to meet any invader who had contrived by super- 
human efforts to bring his forces within gunshot of ours, many 
hundred miles away trom his basis of operations. It is no easy 
task for any one to transport a hundred thousand men over arid 
deserts and through strong defiles to the gates of India, spreading 
terror and dismay as he advances, and leaving anarchy and insecu- 
tity behind him. Why should we remove his obstacles and lessen 
his difficulties by obligingly pushing forward to meet him just half 
way? Andis it nothing to the purpose that the occupation of 
Quettah has been examined and condemned by six Viceroys in 
succession, all men of eminence, and by such high military autho- 
rities as the late Lord Sandhurst, the late Sir H. Edwardes, 
General J. Becher, Sir N. Chamberlain, Sir Henry Norman, the 
two Lumsdens, and, we may add, Lord Napier of Magdala, and Sir 
John Adye, as we gather from his lecture delivered in 1873 ? 

But even if what appears to us political misconception or strate- 
gical error can be met or explained away, there remains a third 
argument which of itself is enough to call for the gravest 
caution in dealing with any proposal for going beyond our 
frontier line. It is that of finance. Several of the critics who 
recommend a departure from our present policy have either passed 
over this st, <a or have jauntily brushed it aside as 
of no moment. Now it may be safely laid down that India 
requires, for good government and the contentment of its races, 
every rupee that can be raised within it by any practicable or 
legitimate form of taxation. The ordinary expenses are gradually 
on the increase; no salaries can well reduced ; the regular 


Budget is not likely to be curtailed; materials cost more; 
articles of consumption are dearer; wages are higher ; 


labour must be better paid. Large sums are needed to 
complete schemes of — or intercourse, and to prevent a 
sheer waste of money already spent. And then, on the top of 
ordinary expenses which expand, and of extraordinary expenses 
that cannot just at present be diminished, there comes every now 
and then some stupendous calamity, defying economy, devastating 
vast areas, annihilating agriculture, ysing all ordinary means 
and resources; a gigantic storm-wave, a destructive epidemic, a 
desolating famine, or even two or three in ten years. In the face 
of these contingencies, can it be desirable to garrison an unproductive 
district or to send a costly mission to a foreign Court? It may 
be that the expenditure of a political mission would not at first 
be high. But, as we have indicated, all such missions have a 
tendency to grow. It may be, too, that there is no serious inten- 
tion of permanently occupying Quettah, or even that Shere Ali 
may positively refuse to admit an English Resident at his Court. 
But, once established, neither Resident nor garrison could be with- 
drawn with honour, and the time for prevention and criticism is 
passing away. It has been cothantel by a very high authority 
that to occupy three posts of importance in Afghanistan 
would require 30,000 men ; while to construct barracks and can- 
tonments, to furnish supplies and reinforcements, and to keep up 
communications, would cost at least a million a year. Will any 
critic, military or civil, say whence this sum is to be provided, or 
how long it will be required? The first Afghan occupation lasted 
four years, and cost us twelve millions, besides grievously injurin 

our national prestige and our mili credit. We may we 

hesitate to incur the same lavish expenditure again, even though it 
be limited to money, and though some competent Indian officer 


might hold in his graso Kandahar or Quettah as we hold | 


oe and should be able to scatter Ghilzies and Jezailchis 
e sheep. 

Apart from all this, we gather that some great change is im- 
pending in the administration of the frontier not necessarily 
connected with the above plans. It is said that the whole of the 
Trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, with part of Scinde, are to be 
placed under the charge of a separate Commissioner, who is to 
correspond directly with the Government of India. It is even 
asserted that the new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is to 
enter on his office with the understanding that he agrees to this 
diminution of his consequence. This subject is too large for discus- 
sion here ; but we require something more than the blockade of 
the Kohat Pass to justify it. It is sure to lead to unpleasantness 
and to loss of authority, and will discredit an Administration built 
up by some of the best men which the old Civil Service produced. 

All that we are now contending for is open discussion before an 
irrevocable step is taken. If these political dangers can be shown 
to be illusory; if great masters of the art of war can convince 
England that outposts in a foreign or disaffected country add to 
military strength; if skilled financiers can meet a costly expendi- 
ture beyond our territories without aggravating taxation or exciting 
discontent within them ; if it can even be guaranteed that any ~ 
of the new scheme is final, will never expand, or is not to bea 
mere pretext for grander designs and more serious entanglements 
—all that we have written may be — as mere excess 0 
caution. But independent members of Parliament will do well to 
insist on knowing the exact truth of this controversy, and they 
may be assured that a solution of the doubts and difficulties we 
have indicated in one way or the other will be far more for the 
good of India than the late bill of indictment against its Govern- 
ment which lay hidden under the plausible fiction of a Committee 
of Finance. To sum up the present aspect of the subject, we seem 
likely to be called on to encounter serious political risks and obvious 
financial dangers in order to meet a contingency which may never 
happen, or, if it does, which may be met in far better ways. 


THE LAUREATE OF BOHEMIA. 


|S peers is the imaginary country which in young men’s 
fancies takes the place of the Robinson Crusoe’s island of child- 
hood. The charm there is in the thought of life on a desert island is 
one which has been felt by countless generations of boys. The 
freedom from restraint and respectability has allured them even 
more than the promise of adventure. On desert islands aunts are 
unknown, and in the eyes of boys aunts are the representatives of 
the peevish claims of civilization. It is they who object to the 
general grubbiness in which boys delight, the slovenliness of dress 
and the soiled hands which mark youth in the hunter stage. The 
young man, especially the young man who thinks himself a genius, 
often retains the boy’s hatred of cultivated pene & but his ideal 

dise does not take the shape of a desert island. He has read, 
in a number of novels by ladies and gentlemen, of the charms of 
Bohemia—a country where evening dress is unknown, where no 
one makes or returns calls, where all the women are good com- 
rades, and all the men practise a kind of limited communism. In 
this paradise of eccentric talent debts are rather respectable than 
otherwise, and grey hairs are anything but a crown of honour. 
There are instances of young gentlemen of perfect solvency and 
unimpeachable honesty who have come to feel a erted sense 
of duty which will not let them pay their landlady’s bill. It is 
necessary for their satisfaction that they should be dunned, and 
suffer from the same sordid troubles as Chatterton and Savage and 
the other poets whom Bohemians delight to honour. One most 
unfortunate lad is known to have passed a night in Hyde Park, 
with fatal results, apparently less from necessity than from a mis- 
taken sense of the duty of being unlike ordinary people. Few 
books are more calculated to put ingenuous youth out of love with 
its imaginary paradise, and no book of recent times offers a more 
curious picture of human inconsistency, than a new work by M. 
Auguste Longnon on the poet Frangois Villon, lately published 
in Paris. Villon has for the last four hundred years been the poet- 
laureate of Bohemia. He is one of the writers who come to have a 
“legend,” who attract to themselves all the floating myths of 
popular fancy. Just as Buddha, to compare small things with 
great, was credited with all the marvels, and had all the anecdotes 
attached to him, which were wandering masterless from mouth to 
mouth, so the more humorous and less reputable stories of the 
middle age clustered round the scapegrace scholar Frangois Villon. 
Rabelais tells one anecdote about him which has been traced back 
two hundred years toa French priest at the court of our own 
King John, and which has had a new birth and been told afresh 
about another popular hero, in modern times, All the tricks 
of Pathelin were ascribed to Villon, and all the ries of 
Scapin. Dying as he did before the invention of printing, or at 
least before its introduction into France, the verses of Villon 
were kept alive in oral tradition, and were among the earliest 
popular books which were printed in Paris. The first edition 
with a date is that of 1489. A hundred years after his death, 
Clement Marot, in the intervals of translating the Psalms, 


edited Villon, “ marvelling,” he said, ‘that the printers and the 
*prentice lads of Paris had not taken more care of their 
‘avourite.” He added that, if any man had been so bee pe 


maimed in his person as Villon was in his verses, the 
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surgeons could not cure him without leaving many a scar and 
cicatrice. Moreover, he admitted that it was impossible to 
recover the meaning of the familiar allusions in Villon’s ballads, 
and, as for his poems in thieves’ slang, he left them to be eluci- 
dated by a literary thief. 

Though up to the present moment the private life of Villon has 
been obscured by fable, our first glimpse of him is as vivid as the 
brightly coloured initial letter which often at the opening of a 
MS. shows us the scribe sitting at work in his convent cell. He 
begins the Petit Testament, his earliest poem, with a sketch of him- 
self and his circumstances. ‘In the year of grace one thousand 


four hundred and fifty-six, hard on Christmas, the dead season, | 


when wolves are fed on wind, and folk bide by the fire,” he says he 

n to indite his verses. As he ends “ dictant ces laiz et descrip- 
vant” he hears the bells of the Sorbonne sounding the Angelus. 
Memory and fantasy are busy within him, he says; he dreams ot days 
past and to come, and with great skill he versities what he has read 
on the matter “in Aristotle, many a time.” Then at last he 
wakens from his reverie, and thinks to end his poem ; “ but the ink 
is frozen. the wind has blown the candle out,” and he goes shiver- 
ing to bed in the dark. As for the poem, it begins with a com- 
plaint of love; the poet has made up his mind to flee from “ Her 
who cruel is and hard,” to Angers, and before he leaves Paris, he 
makes a number of bequests to his friends. They are not very 
reputable friends; many of them are underlings of the prisons 
and law courts. 
from which we may guess that this student was a “doggy” man. 
He afterwards had the misfortune to be hanged on a new gibbet, 
as M. Longnon thinks, to which he left his name, “Le gibet de 
Montigny.’ Another legacy to the “ pigons qui sont en Iessoine,” 
prisoners in a barred dungeon, shows Villon’s sympathy with 
gentry from whose company perhaps he had been but lately 
released. 

It must »e .oserved that, though the poet’s account of himself 
1s vivid enough, it leaves many points in doubt. We know from 
Villon that in 1456 he was twenty-five years of age. He had 
been born in the year “ when Englishmen took Joan at Rouen and 
burned her there ’; he had been born “in that hideous place,” as 
Michelet says, “ which men called Paris,” the starved and plague- 
stricken city from which Charles VII. withdrew in horror. When 
* he speaks of the iamished wolves fed on wind, he remembers per- 
haps how, in 1438, the wolves came into Paris, and slew fourteen 
persons between Montmartre and the Porte St. Antoine. Thus 
through the levity of his verses the popular distress shows itself. 
It has been left for M. Longnon to discover the real cause of 
Villon’s imprisonment and of his flight to Angers; and certainly, 
in the light of these discoveries, we cannot but regard his character 
as a most extraordinary mixture of genius and vulgar villany. 
The Bohemia in which he lived, and the choice spirits whom he 
led, are proved to have been nothing better than homicides, 

rs, and professiona! burglars. 

By the laborious reading of old University records and judicial 
documents, M. Longnon has found out that Villon’s family name 
was Montcorbier. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1450, and in 1452 proceeded to his Master’s degree. He then 
read under Jean de Conflans, a famous preacher, and studied 
theology, either at the Collége de Navarre or at the 
Sorbonne. At this time he resided most probably at the 
house of his patron, Guillaume Villon, a chaplain in the Church of 
Saint-Benoit. The name of the house was the Hotel de la Port 
Rouge; it was situated at the back of the Church of Saint-Benoit, 
and that again fronted the Rue Saint-Jacques, the street which 
from the introduction of printing to the present year has been in- 
habited by printers, bookbinders, and other mechanics connected 
with the trade of publishing. At the distance of two blocks is the 
tavern La Mule, where tke = contrived his burglaries and met 
his associates in robbery. Villon’s first acquaintance with crime 
was probably made in 1455. He had lounged out of his patron's 
house, and was standing on the steps of the neighbouring Church 
of Saint-Benoit, talking to a priest and a woman named Ysabeau, 
when another priest came up, and, aftera quarrel with Villon, drew 
a dagger on him. Villon pulled out his own weapon, but was 
disarmed by a friend of the priest’s. Again threatened by his 
enemy, he picked up a stone, with which he felled Chermoye, his 
priestly antagonist. It was altogether such a quarrel as that in 
which Francis Archer slew Christopher Marlowe with his own 
dagger. The priest was taken into the prison connected with the 
church, and died there, forgiving Villon “for certain reasons 
which he had.” The poet fled the place, and probably did not 
return to Paris till she he obtained a letter of remission and 
pardon from Charles VII. While he was in hiding he met 
strange companions. One of them is referred to in his later poems 
as the Abbess of Pourras. It seems scarcely credible that this 
woman, whom Villon encountered at the house of a hospitable 
barber, was a predecessor of the Mére Angélique. M. Longnon, 
among his other researches, has come on this unworthy head of 
the old Port-Royal or Pourras, whose name was Huguette du 

: Even in the fifteenth century Huguette’s conduct caused 
scandal, and among other charges against her is that of having 
caused a man who made a ballad about her to be beaten to death. 

Huguette the gay abbess, and the quarrelsome priest Chermoye, 
were by no means the worst of Villon’s friends or foes in Bohemia. 
‘Till M. Longnon spent years among the national archives,no one knew 
what became of Villon when he went to Angers in 1456, or what 
he intended to do there. We now are obli to admit that he 


gavis ad videndum quendam hominem ecclesiasticum qui ditissimus 
erat, et, secundum = uod referret, ipsi socii illue adirent ad 
ipsum depredandum.” This curious piece of Latin is the transla- 
tion of the deposition of Pierre Marchant, Prior of Paray-le-Monial, 
who had by a strange accident made the acquaintance of Villon’s 
comrades. A robbery had been committed at the Collége de 
Narbonne, and Prior Pierre Marchant, coming up from Paray to 
town, was curious, like other people, to know how the affair had 
been managed. Breakfasting one day at the Tavern de la 
Chayére, on the Little Bridge, he met a priest and one Guy de 
Tabarie. This Guy began to boast of his exploits, and especially 
of his skill with the crowbar, and the Prior, for his own purposes, 
afiected to be much pleased with what he heard of these spirited 
doings. He invited Guy to drink with him at the sign of the 
“ Pomme de Pin,” which we know from his poems was a favourite 
resort of Villon’s, and which is not mentioned by Regnier and 
Rabelais. In the course of conversation Guy mentioned that. 
he and his companions had their eye on the coffers of a M. 
Robert de la Porte, and that they were only waiting for a monk, 
who was a cousin of one of them, to commit the robbery. Armed 
with this knowledge, the Prior went to the police ; but Master Guy 


| and Villon, M.A., with that other student, Colin de Cayeux, had 
' heard that the priest was going to peach, and they all withdrew into 


Réné de Montigny is to have three hounds, | 


the subterranean regions of rascaldom. It was not till 1458 that Guy 
was caught and put to the torture, when this “fortis operator 
crochetorum,” as the documents call him, let out all the truth. 


| Villon was now known in his true character, the police had a clue, 


| quality of clerk, had to plead in the court of the Bisho 


meant to reconnoitre the premises of a rich priest :—“ Iverat Ande- , 


and, curiously enough, they did at last lay their hands on the 
et. It may have been in 1458 or 1459 that he, in his 
of Paris. 
Nothing has been discovered as to the trial beyond what Villon 
tells us himself in the “ ballad in the form of epitaph” and in the 
‘ Appeal to Parliament in the shape of a ballad.” He was con- 
demned to die, and, like the Scotch riever, “he sang a song 
beneath the gallows tree ”:— 
Quand on me dit, présent notaire, 
« Pendu serez,” je vous atffie, 
Estoit-il lors temps de me taire ? 
Moved by the mingled pathos and impudence of his extraordinary 
verses, the Parliament commuted his sentence to banishment. 
Very little has been discovered, even by the latest researches, as- 
to the history of his wanderings. In 1461 he was again in a bishop's 


| prison, and was fed on 


une petite miche 
Et de froide eau, tout ung esté. 
It was “the traitor watchdogs,” he writes, that caused him to eat 
hard crusts and drink water morning and evening. He was set 
free by Louis XI. on his accession, and it is scarcely probable that 
his health, worn out by passion, pleasure, hardships, and excesses, 
was ever restored. We hear no more of him after 1461, and the 
student of his works is left admiring the strange character of a 
great poet who was a common criminal, Villon carried the spirit 
of Bohemianism to its logical conclusion. Ordinary honesty and 
ordinary decency were mere conventions in his eyes—that is to 
say, when he was in good health and out of prison. In bad health, 
and in prospect of punishment, no one could be so interesting a 
penitent. He was ready to write ballads full of sound doctrine 
“ to those of evil life.” He could think of all the sorrow he had 
caused his mother :— 
Qui pour moy eut douleur amére, 
Dieu le sgait, et mainte tristesse. 
He could regret his misspent youth and wasted chances. But, 
after all, he did not consider himself much worse than his fellows. 
It was only bad luck and necessity and “ hunger which makes the 
wolf leave the woods” that made him a thief. On three hundred 
livres a year he could have found it easy to be virtuous. ‘“ To 


Ee fellows who have nought, such fellows as me, God should 


e patient.” Bohemia has little reason to be proud of her chief 
singer, who, constant to the last, never made any truce with re- 
spectability. It is said that certain French novels and poems have 
made many young and silly students think the Bohemian life the 
only pleasant and worthy existence. In Villon’s real history they 
may see the worse than shabby side of liberty from the fetters of 
pedantic conventionalism :— 

Ce n’est pas ung jeu de trois mailles, 
OU va corps, et peut-estre ame. 
= - the conclusion of the scholar who had tried the game, and 
it all. 


CHURCHWARDENS. 


N the earlier years of the ecclesiastical revival a parish officer 
in a midland borough set his mind on the restoration, as his 
share in the good work going on, of the long silent chimes in the 
church tower. A well-known Christmas story had just then 
appeared. “I bought a copy of The Chimes,” complained the 
worthy tradesman to his friends, “ and I have read it all through ; 
but it does not tell me anything of what I want to know.” He 
carried out his purpose nevertheless ; and the chimes recall the 
story as they play above the old churchwarden’s grave, not with- 
out suggesting the consolatory thought that he has been removed 
from the danger of a new disappointment which might have over- 
taken him had he lived till now. He might, in his anxious care 
for the due discharge of his functions in the regulation of public 
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-worship, have bought a copy of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, and “ have read” that instructive chapter of modern legisla- 
tion “all through.” At first, no doubt, he would have felt happy 
in the evidence afforded by the Act that, while an interpretation 


" elause was deemed necessary for the right understanding of the 


terms “ bishop,” “ incumbent,” and “ Book of Common Prayer,” 
the term “ churchwarden ” is itself so clear, and conveys so distinct 
an idea of official peg Aang dignity, that it needed ng interpreta- 
tion at all. But, as his eye glanced over subsequent clauses in 
search of the guidance which he desired under the practical = 
plexities of his experience, his heart might have sunk within him 
-on learning merely that “he might, if he thought fit, send to the 
Bishop a form duly filled up and signed,” in case he should ever 
take it into his head to go to law with the vicar; which he was 
not in the least likely to do. He was probably not of a very logical 
turn of thought, and therefore he might have escaped the conclu- 
sion which has forced itself upon some more strictly syllogistie 
minds when they have learnt by repeated assurances that the Act 
37 & 38 Victoria, chap. 85, is nothing more than a short cut in 
‘simplification of a process of law. A lawsuit is indeed a new and 
peculiar form of “ Public Worship”; but there is the title of the 
Act, and there are its provisions, about neither of which can there 
be any mistake. To be sure the churchwarden in his visits to 
London must have heard that the “ regulation of public ” traffic in 
the City rests with certain civic authorities, and in practical illus- 
tration of this ag sy he may have found his cab stopped by a 
granite barricade with a yawning chasm behind it and a notice 
above, “ Carri cannot pass along Street. By order of 
the Lord Mayor.” Perhaps in like manner the “ Regulation of 
Public Worship” might be understood to mean putting a stop to 
it; and the meditative tradesman, returning to his borough by the 
evening train, and studying the reports of the first actual working 
of the statute, might almost have penetrated the wisdom of 
the law; but he would have been as far as ever from learning 
what the churchwarden was to-do when he did not want 
to quarrel with the parson, but only just “to provide the Book 
-of Common Prayer,” and otherwise “ diligently see” that a good 
old rule for public worship about “doing all things decently and 
in order ” was carried out to the best of his power. Nothing can 
be more clear than the necessity for some recognized order for the 
actual Regulation of Public Worship, except the fact that the Public 
Worship Regulation Act has no sort of connexion with the 
matter. 

In a former article we pointed out some of the difficulties which 
embarrass the financial management of district churches; but 
this is only a part of the general question which affects the 
whole parochial system of the Church of England. That system 
assumes the existence of all the conditions requisite for the orderly 
administration of Church government—the existence, that is, of 
law, of an Executive able to enforce it, of a staff of duly appointed 
Officers, with constituencies for the election to such offices as by 
the Constitution are elective, and of a power of taxation for the 
purpose of defraying the expense of the whole. With the first 
and second of these conditions we are not now concerned. The third 
condition, the existence of a staff of duly appointed officers, is ful- 
filled theoretically in every parish. is staff consists, in its 
ordinary and normal form, of the incumbent and two church- 
wardens ; the former representing the ministrations of the church 
on the spiritual side, the latter on the secular. The functions of 
each of these are distinct; except so far as relates to a certain 
secular character attaching to the office of the incumbent, 
not as a priest, but as rector, or otherwise chief officer of 
the sneiiien body. The government of a parish is a distinct 
matter from the regulation of public worship in the church; 
and in the last-named order the clergyman is responsible for 
the conduct of the service, while on the churchwardens rests 
the entire liability and the accompanying duty of providing 
eye ty necessary for this purpose. With the maintenance 
of the fabric and the provision of the requisites for the service 
the spiritual person, as such, is in no way concerned. If he has 
to maintain the chancel, it is as rector, and not as curate, that 


the obligation is laid upon him ; this charge being on the great tithes, - 


by whomsoever they may be held. The spiritual person presented 
and instituted to a benefice comes, in the theory of law, absolutely 
empty-handed into a church where every possible requisite for his 
ministrations is already provided for him by the parishioners acting 
through the churchwardens. It would be waste of words to 
specify in detail the particulars in which this general rule is 
enforced by the Canons of 1604. The “ hood agreeable to the 
minister's degree,” or the “ decent tippet of black, so it be not silk,” 
charitably made “lawful” for the covering of non-graduate hood- 
lessness, is literally the only thing capable of being regarded as an 
ornament which the minister has to provide for himself; and this 
is no more a of his ministerial vesture than his M.A. gown or 
his boots. For the rest, “all these to be provided at the charge of 
the parish” is the burden of every ordinance. The right of access 
to the church on the part of both incumbent and churchwardens 
independently of each other, the one to perform his spiritual 
functions, the other to fulfil their polled ig duties, would thus 
follow as matter of course, both in law and in common sense; 
and the contention that either party could hold adverse posses- 
sion of the church keys as against the other is, on the 
face of it, untenable. The case in which both together 
might hold the keys as against the bishop would perhaps raise 
nicer points of law, for the solution of which a puzzled and peace- 
loving parishioner or curate might once have thought to turn his 


steps where Godliman Street, hard by Paul's Chain, gave access ta 
the regions in which Spiritual Justice sat serene. t he would 
ever have got there is not so clear. Some mischievous “ goblin 
of the Gilpin Horner brood ” might have chanced to be wandering 
about St. Paul's in the shape of a City policeman, and might have 
misguided his inexperienced feet to the appease side of the 
Cathedral and the premises of Mr. Chubb the locksmith. Now 
that Doctors’ Commons has perished, he would, we suppose, be 
absolutely destitute of help, unless he should be so rang arg 
fortunate as to receive a confidential communication from the 
Chancellor of London, explaining the true drift and intent of recent 
ecclesiastical legislation. 

It is certain that the churchwardens are regarded as the bishop's 
officers, and are held responsible to him for the discharge of their 
duties. To them the periodical Visitation Inquiries are addressed, 
which are always duly answered ; and from them the Visitation 
fees are claimed, which, we fear, are not now always duly paid. 
But it is from them, and not from the curate, that the bishop seeks 
information whether the Regulation of Public Worship in all its 
external requisites is carried out according to law. The church- 
warden thus does find it his duty, whether “ he or they think fit ” 
or not, “ to send to the bishop a form, duly filled up and signed,” 
which really has something to do with the Regulation of Public 
Worship, although complete peace may be reigning in the parish. 
He has a great respect for the Episcopal office, and he thinks even 
the Apparitor a dignitary to be approached with awe. He would 
not therefore venture on any entry in the lines of his “ form” 
which might savour of irreverent chaff. But if he were, under 
profaner advice, to fill up the blanks of the paper with a series of 
what logicians call universal negatives, and to append at the foot the 
pertinent, if impertinent, question, ‘“ My Lord, whereis the money to 
come from?” the bishop might not, at the moment, be prepared with 
areply. Forthe fact is patent that the machinery‘of parochial church- 
administration is expected by the higher authorities as well as by 
the public to work smoothly on, when the last and most elementary 
of the conditions which we have mentioned has been reversed, and 
the power of taxation for church purposes has, for very good 
reasons no doubt, been withdrawn. Exceptional cases may exist 
in which the churchwardens are trustees of realized property from 
which they derive an income; but these are very few, and must 
practically be put out of the account. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any one of the ten Judges and five prelates who were 
sitting the other day to hear counsel on the interpretation of the 
“Ornaments Rubric” that a preliminary question was staring 
them in the face all the while. Let it be assumed that their lord- 
ships arrive at a unanimous decision, that the ‘‘ comely surplice 
with sleeves,” or that the “ white alb plain with a vestment,” shall 
be imposed by authority on every parish church in the kingdom. 
Either of these ornaments, if ordered and supplied, must, we 
suppose, be paid for. Out of what fund will their lordships direct 
such payment to be made? The ancient funds have been with- 
drawn by legislation, and no Public Worship Regulation Act has 
so far said a ‘word about providing new ones. The comfortable 
doctrine that “these things may be left to settle themselves ” has 
its virtues; but it is not exactly cast in the terms of a legal judg- 
ment, and it might reasonably be suggested that other matters 
could also have been “left to settle themselves” without taking 
up the time of their lordships. 

No one desires to go back to the old system, with its petty 
higglings as to things chargeable or non-chargeable on the 
church-rate, and its sordid economies in matters of unques- 
tioned liability. Nor is there any fear that, under an 
entirely changed condition of the claims of public worship 
on the worshippers, the vintage of voluntary gifts will ever dry 
up or fail. But the new wine must be put into new bottles; 
and it is idle to think that either Jaissez-faire indifference 
or patchwork legislation can falsify the consecrated proverb. A 
freer reliance on the liberality of churchmen must be accompanied 
by a larger confidence in their good feeling and common sense, and 
the “ putting away of childish things” may involve an allowed 
discretion in other matters than “the grammar set forth by King 
Henry VIII., and continued in the time of King Edward VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth of noble memory,” with all its strict canonical 
obligation. It is not only in respect of the churchwarden’s 
financial deliverance “ by bill indented” that the old bottles have 
hopelessly burst; the strict parochial cordon as well, the “ bounds” 
and “callings-over” of the school days as to attendance on public 
worship, are past and gone for ever, to the loss perhaps of mechanical 
regularity, but to the great gain of devotion and peace. One of the 
conditions assumed in the ancient parochial system’ remains yet 
to be noticed—that the churchwardens represented in every case 
a distinctly defined constituency, by whom, so far as their office 
was elective, they were chosen, and to whom they were within 
certain limits responsible. These were, in modern language, the 
ratepayers, who were and legally are still the worshippers, in each 
separate parish. These form the constituency who in theory, 
tempered fortunately by the plain good sense of Englishmen, elect 
the churchwardens in every old parish and in every new one. 
In practice they do not interfere except where they are themselves 
actual worshippers, and not always then. We refer, of course, to 
the election of churchwardens as ecclesiastical officers simply ; the 
case of large civil parishes, where the secular duties of the chiefs of the 
Vestry are important, rests on a different ground. Even in the 
limited sense of the Public Worship Act, which restricts the term 
to members of the Church of England, the ‘* parishioner” is the 
only person who is entitled to be “ aggrieved,” and this right is 
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secured to him whether he worships in his parish church or not. 
In the country parishes the “ parishioners” and the worshippers 
mey be taken as on the whole the same persons, but here the 
general neighbourliness and the local influences usually combine 
to soften distinctions of party and to keep things smooth. In all 
larger populations, on the other hand, the congregational system 
has taken the — of the parochial. The change began in the 
Evangelical school, and was fostered by the invention of pew- 
rents. Oxford High Churchmen at first denounced it as irregular, 
but in the next generation acquiesced in it; and the so-called 
Ritualists of the present day have adopted it in its most pro- 
nounced form. The members of a town congregation do not profess 
to be parishioners residing within the limits of the ecclesiastical 
district assigned to their church, and no one who cares for the real 
well-being and the work of the English Church would desire that 
they should. Asa rule of peace, and no less as a suggestion of 
common sense, it is found practically most convenient that the 
members of the various schools of religious thought in a neigh- 
bourhood should join in public worship together, and clergy and 
laity alike can co-operate as neighbours all the more readily under 
this arrangement. But the avomaly of the churchwarden’s posi- 
tion is brought by it into the stronger relief. He represents one 
constituency in theory and another in 7. He has nothing 
to do with half of the parishioners, and half of the congregation 
have nothing to do with him. He must be a resident in the 
parish ; and of course he must be a worshipper in the Church; so 
that one portion of the worshippers do not the elective 
franchise with regard to him, and the rest have their choice nar- 
rowed, bei unable to elect, it may be, the most obviously suit- 
able man. Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder if 
the office of churchwarden seems to decline in importance ; if the 
Easter elections, in new parishes especially, create no interest ; 
and if very often it‘is nearly impossible to find any one to under- 
take the office. 

The remedy for this anomalous and unsatisfactory condition 
of things has yet to be found. That it will be found, and 
that an administrative system for the churches and parishes of 
England will be adapted to the altered circumstances of the 
present time, we do not for a moment doubt. That the neces- 
sary machinery can be constructed and put into harmonious 
working order by the original handicraft of a Parliamentary 
draughtsman, tinkered by a Committee of the whole House, 
either of Lords or Commons or both together, or even by 
the favourite device of a Royal Commission made up of several 
persons of pronounced opinions all pulling different ways and 
coming to no conclusion at last, is more than uncertain. Mean- 
while, our perplexed churchwarden may comfort himself with the 
thought that one step has been gained already. We do possess an Act 
of Parliament with a good title. The title has, it is true, nothing to 
do with the Act: but some day or other the name may be repre- 
sented by the thing, and the Regulation of Public Worship may 
have been really taken in hand and accomplished. 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


We said two years ago that it was hard to say anything new 
about the Ancient Moniments Bill. From one point of 
view we have some hope that that saying would be less true now 
than it was then, since the Government last year accepted the 
principle of the Bill. And, if there is no Government opposi- 
tion, there is less likely to be any of those strange displays on 
the part of private members of which we have had to speak 
jn earlier years. It is unhappily true that in this matter foll 
has been very fairly divided between both sides of the House. If 
an impartial judge had been called on to award a prize for the 
most remarkable nonsense talked on the subject, he would have 
been sore puzzled between the rival claims of Sir William Harcourt 
and Lord Francis Hervey. On the other hand, if former debates 
have shown how fairly folly is distributed, the back of the Bill, 
with the four names to which we have been long accustomed, of 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Russell Gurney, and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, show a no less fair distribution of wisdom on 
both sides. If the present Government is ready not to oppose a 
Bill which bears the name of Mr. Osborne Morgan, there really 
ought not to be any opposition to the Bill from either side for the 
mere sake of opposition, The time must surely have come to 
wipe out a national reproach, and to let it be no longer proclaimed 
to the world that England is the only civilized country which 
obstinately refuses to take heed, as a nation, for the preservation of 
the monuments of its past history. 

There ought, in short, to be really nothing to do this time 
except to make any needful amendments of detail in Committee. 
And here, if we have not anything new to say, we must still 
relieve our minds by again saying a few things that are old. The 
Bill is much the same as it was; the same Commission is there 
with the same powers; there is the same odd use of the word 
“injury,” rendered harmless by its definition ; there is the same vague 
talk about “ British, Celtic, Roman, or Saxon remains.” We may 
still ask whether, in one sense of the word “ British,” it does not 
take in al! remains in these islands whatsoever; and what, if we 
take the word in its narrower aud more historical sense, are those 
objects which are Bvitish without being Celtic? Is it a conces- 
siou to Mr, ITuxley aud Mr. Darwin, to meet the possible chance 
of Iberian remains? Indeed, according to most theories, some of 


the most important objects on the list can have very little claim to 
be called British, Celtic, Roman, or Saxon. The nomenclature. 


| might certainly be made somewhat clearer and more logical. But 


the essence of the Bill must not be jeoparded for the sake of 
nomenclature. The object of the Bill is to save certain objects, 
and it is better to save them by a wrong name than not to save 
them at all. But we must once more call attention to the omis- 
sion of certain objects and classes of objects from the schedule. We 
know very well that by clauses in the Bill itself objects which are- 
not in the schedule may, by certain processes, be brought under its 
provisions. [But it is much better, much safer, and in every way 
more satisfactory, to have at least the main objects mentioned by 
name. The list is changed a good deal from its form in 1873, and the: 
change has chiefly been made in the way of leaving things out. 
The original omissions, and the further omissions, are so very strange 
that we feel that there must be some reason for some of them, and 
we should really like to know what, in some cases at least, the 
reason is. We have asked year after year for Worlebury to be set 
down on the list; but year after year it has failed to appear there. 
The splendour of its site, the surpassing interest of the monument 
itself, the special dangers with which it is threatened, all plead for 
it with a voice which one would have thought could not have been 
passed by unheeded. But it is not there, any more than it was at 
the beginning. ‘The very strangeness of the repeated omission 
suggests the notion that there must be some reason for it; but, if so, 
what is the reason? If we knew the reason, it might haply con- 
vince us; but as long as we do not know it, we can only go on 

rotesting in the dark. In the present list, to take some of the 
Districts which are richest in primeval antiquities, there is not a 
single object set down in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Pembroke, or Mormouth, and only one in Glamorganshire. Old 
Sarum is there, so is Barbury; but why not Badbury, the fellow of 
Old Sarum, the true Mons Badonicus of Arthur? Where is Maiden 
Castle? Where is the camp on Ham Hill? Why is there 
nothing from either Dorchester? On Ascendun itself we have 
Utfington Castle, but where is the White Horse? It is quite. 
beyond us to guess how the list can have been drawn up. It 
really reads, as we have said in former years, like a list 
drawn up by people who have read of a few things in books or 
heard of them by report, but who had never really gone up and. 
down the land to note things for themselves. The utter omission 
of all Roman remains from the list must go on some principle; but 
when Roman remains are put down among the classes of objects 
which the Bill is meant to preserve, it is hard indeed to guess 
what that principle is. We should be well pleased to see the Bill, 
or something to the same effect as the Bill, applied to medieval 
monuments as well as to monuments of earlier date. But here, if 
we cannot understand the reason for the distinction, we can at 
least understand the distinction itself. British, Celtic, Roman, and 
Saxon remains, whatever we may say to the confused nomencla- 
ture, may be said roughly to mark out one class of objects, while 
medieval churches, castles, and houses may be said to belong to 
another class. We know not why the later class of objects should 
not be protected just as much as the earlier; still there isa distinc- 
tion between the two classes of objects, and those who-have most 
zeal for one class are not always those who have most zeal for the 
other. But when Roman remains are set down as a class of 
objects to be specially cared for, it quite passes our power of guess- 
ing to see why no Roman remains should be set down in the 
schedule. It would certainly be carrying the rights of property 
very far indeed to leave to any man the unrestrained power of 
destroying Anderida or the Roman Wall. 

But, as before, we have in strictness nothing to say against the 
Bill. Let it become law, and we should at once have gained some- 
thing. All that we have ever said has been that, by a very little 
trouble, the Bill might be so improved as to gain something more. 
But it will really be no small matter to save anything, no small 
matter simply to declare that the preservation of ancient mona- 
ments is a national duty. As for any details as to the working of 
the Commission and the like, a Committee may see to them. Let 
it be worked in whatever way its working may be most effectual. 
The great point will be to assert, by the voice of the national 
council, that Englishmen have at last found out that themselves 
and their land have a history, that that history is written in the 
ancient monuments of the land, and that it is the duty of the 
English nation not to lag behind other nations, not to be a byword 
on the tongues of other nations, but to declare that they will no 
longer allow the history of their land to be bit by bit wiped out 
by the destruction of the monuments in which its history is 
written. Ifthe Bill becomes law as it stands, it will be a great 

in. With a little effort the gain might be made still greater. 

here are members in the House to whom a special field of distinc- 
tion is opened by this measure. The old member for Wilton once 
or twice put a spoke in Sir John Lubbock’s wheel. The new member 
for Wilton may do better. If we have rightly mastered the 
geography of that wide-spreading borough, the member for Wilton 
is also member for Old Sarum. Old Sarum is in the schedule, but 
the member for Old Sarum, the natural guardian of Old Sarum, 
must surely have a fellow-feeling for Badbury. We do not know 
that Badbury is specially threatened any more than all objects of 
the kind are at ali times threatened. But Worlebury is distinctly 
threatened ; and those who represent Worlebury may make them- 


| selves a name by coming forth as its special defenders. The voice 
| of the members for East Somerset — the law calls it Mast, though 
geography calls it North—should surely be raised in all its 
_power to hinder any further damage irom being done to the 
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already much injured monument of British endurance and West- ‘ amount of the bonds thus repudiated, or on which the sti ulated 
Saxon victory, which looks out, as it were, far away over sea interest has not been paid, is 7,355,000/. But the plan of which we 


and islands to ask at once for pzotection for itself and for protec- 
tion for the endless remains of every class which stud the Britisn— 
perhaps the Iberian—land which it looks out upon. 


BANKRUPT AMERICAN STATES. 


the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia has inspired one 
of its promoters with the brilliant idea of re-establishing the 
credit of the bankrupt States of the Union. In spite of the 
disputed Presidential election, in spite, too, of the Federal 
garrisons in the Southern States, marring the harmony of the 
celebration at the City of Brotherly Love, this gentleman believed 
in the reality of the Centennial enthusiasm, and ingeniously re- 
solved to turn it to financial account. How, indeed, could the 
hundredth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence be more 
fitly commemorated than by the restoration of the credit of the 
Southern States? Accordingly, when the Exhibition was brought 
to a close, this ardent patriot hurried to New York, and there 
put himself in communication with congenial spirits. His con- 
ception was highly approved ; and, after much consultation and not 
a little labour, it was embodied in a plan. North Carolina was 
selected for the honour of first giving effect to this plan. There 
are cynical people in New York who insist upon finding a motive 
for every action, and who assert that the whole movement is 
neither more nor less than an attempt, under public-spirited pro- 
fessions, to raise the value of North Carolina bonds, and so to enable 
clever speculators who have too many of these bonds upon their hands 
to dispose of them ata profit. But the uncharitable imputation 
isindignantly repudiated. However, the bank managers of New York 
were induced to interest themselves in the scheme, a meeting of 
North Carolina bondholders was called, and “ an informal sanction ” 
was given to the plan. Stated briefly, what is proposed is 
that a Committee of tive Bank Presidents should be appointed to 
act as a Board of Arbitration; that the bondholders on the one 
hand, and the State Governments on the other, should lay their 
cases before this Board, and that it should then make an award 
which should be binding on both parties. To give effect to this pro- 
ject two things are essential—the assent of the bondholders and the 
assent of the several Southern States. As regards the bondholders, 
we presume that their adhesion would not be difficult to obtain 
if they had any assurance that the plan would be realized. With 
their present prospects, they woul py consider themselves 
fortunate in getting even a part of what is due to them. But the 
consent of the States is more problematical. The Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States enacts that the 
judicial power of the United States shall not “ extend to any suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign State.” There is therefore no power in exist- 
ence which can compel a State in the American Union to pay its 
debts. Of course the States, or some of them, may voluntarily 
submit to the proposed arbitration ; and that they will do so is the 
hope of the promoters of the movement of which we have been 
ge An agent of theirs has been despatched to the South. 

Virginia he has received some encouragement, the House 
of Delegates having referred his proposals to their Finance 
Committee. And from Virginia he gone to North Carolina. 
There his prospect of success does not seem quite so bright. 
Governor Vance, it is true, in his recent Message recommends the 
yg vara of a Commission to negotiate with the creditors of 

e State; but then he distinctly declares that the greater part of 
the debt is not morally binding. The promoters of the movement 
in New York, however, are not putting their trust in the mere 
sense of honour of the Southern Governments. They are trying 
to induce Congress and the Legislatures of the principal Northern 
States to pass resolutions in their favour. Professedly they ask 
for these resolutions only to clothe the Board of Arbitration with 
a higher moral authority than it would otherwise possess. But 
perhaps we do not misinterpret their thoughts when we say that 
they really wish to apply pressure to the Southern States; for 
the Board of Arbitration would need no adventitious authority if 
both creditors and debtors agreed to abide by its decisions. We 
shall therefore watch with not a little curiosity the further 
development of this ingenious plan for bringing Northern opinion 
to bear upon the South. 

The bankrupt States of the American Union are of two classes 
—those which became defaulters before the Civil War and those 
which have failed to meet their liabilities since. Of the former 
there are four—Mississippi, Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri— 
two Northern and two Southern. Mississippi set the example of 
repudiation. She became a defaulter so long ago as 1842. Indiana 
followed in 1846; but she had the grace to affect to make a 
compromise with her creditors, giving them State bonds for half 
the amount due to them, and canal bonds for the other half. But 
as she at the same time declared that those who refused the terms 
would get no others, the creditors had really no option. The canal 
bonds have proved utterly worthless, and consequently the creditors 
have been deprived of half theircapital. Minnesotacynically followed 
the example of Es having totally repudiated a debt of half 
a million sterling in 1858. Lastly, Missouri, having stipulated to 
pay interest in gold or silver, has violated the engagement, and 
compelled her creditors to accept depreciated paper. The total 
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have spoken above does not pro to deal with these debts. 
It is confined to those Southern debts which have been incurred 
since the close of the Civil War. The defaulting Southern 
States are of three different classes. ere are first those, 
of which Virginia is the best and most undoubted example, 
which are simply unfortunate. Virginia will meet her engage- 
ments as soon as she is able todo so; but for the present the 
exhaustion of her resources in the Civil War incapacitates her. 
The second class consists of those which also are unable to pay 
their way, but nevertheless maintain a dishonest and extravagant 
Government in power. These States differ from Virginia in that 
they make no effort to restore their finances. They are the States 
still under negro rule. Regarding these two classes there can 
be no difference of opinion. There is not a word to be said 
against the one class of States, the others are shamelessly 
dishonest. But there is a third class for whose misconduct 
honourable men sometimes offer excuses. These are the States 
which, having overthrown “ carpet-bag” misgovernment, re- 
pudiated the debts contracted. by the “ carpet-baggers.” In 
this course Georgia led the way. Noone can dispute the extra- 
vagance, corruption, and dishonesty of the “ carpet-bag” Admin- 
istrations. But when everything is said that can be said on 
this topic, the fact remains that the existing Governments in 
the South inherit their power from the “ carpet-baggers.” When 
the South submitted, Congress reconstructed the several Southern 
Governments, and readmitted the whites to the rights of citizen- 
ship on condition that they accepted the reconstruction régime. The 
whites did accept it, and, using the privileges thus accorded them, 
they outvoted the negroes at the polls in most of the States, and 
recovered control of the government. The existing Governments. 
thus inherit all the rights and all the obligations of the “ carpet- 
baggers.” For there is no principle better established in juris- 
prudence than this—that you cannot take the benefits of an 
inheritance without also taking the burdens. The whites, how- 
ever, insist upon enjoying the benefits and repudiating the burdens. 
If the Government of National Defence in France had repudiated 
the debts contracted by Napoleon, the world would have protested 
against the act. But the Southern Governments cannot even 
pretend that a revolution has broken the continuity of succession 
from the ‘ carpet-baggers.” 

The aggregate debts of the eight Southern States, not including 
Georgia or Mississippi, amount to about 39,000,000/. sterling. 
How much of this is acknowledged nobody is able to say. The total 
debt of Alabama is in round numbers 5,000,000. ; she has repudiated 
about half of it. Louisiana has a debt of about 5,500,000/, ; about 
3,000,000/, has apparently been repudiated. We say apparently, 
for the Funding Act reduces the Sebt only to sixty per cent., yet 
the accounts published by the State Government admit only about 
2,400,000/. to be due. Respecting the other States it is 
uncertain how much is acknowledged. But the matter is really 
of very little importance, for the interest on the bonds is either 
unpaid, or is only paid partially or intermittently. Thus Arkansas 
owes about 3,500,00c/., but pays no interest on any part of that 
amount. Tennessee owes 5,000,000/., but meets her obligations 
irregularly or not at all. Virginia owes very nearly 9,000,000l. 
This debt has been twice cut down by Acts of the Legislature. 
The first Act makes the coupons of the funded debt receivable for 
State taxes, the second takes away that privilege. It is not easy 
to understand now how the matter really stands. In addition to 
the 39,000,000/. due by these eight States, Georgia has repudiated 
about 2,200,000/. And, as we said above, four States had before 
the Civil War repudiated or failed to pay the stipulated interest 
on 7,350,000/. Thus the total debt of States of the American 
Union, legally due according to Federal law, but which is repu- 
diated, or the interest on which is not paid or is not paid in full, 
amounts to about 48,500,000/. This is exclusive, of course, of 
debts of municipalities, counties, and other local authorities. 
Further, it is to Me remembered that the debts incurred durin 
the Civil War by the Government of the Confederate States an 
by the several States which formed the Confederacy have been 
entirely repudiated. This, no doubt, was done, not by those 
States themselves, but by the victorious Nort. Still, by what- 
ever authority it was done, it swells very = losses of 
those who entrusted their money to the South. ving out of 
account, however, the loans raised in furtherance of Secession, the 
subscription to which, like the repudiation, was mainly prompted 
by political motives, we may mention that of the forty-eight or 
forty-nine millions sterling of debt incurred in peace, and now 
in default, about one-third, as nearly as can be ascertained, was 
advanced by foreigners. It is worth adding that these unfortunate 
foreign ventures comprise more than five-ninths of all the invest- 
ments by foreigners in American State securities. It will thus be 
seen that speculation by foreigners in these securities has been 
peculiarly unlucky, since considerably more than half of the in- 
vestments have been partially or wholly repudiated. 


THE THEATRES. 


rae extraordinary mess that two practised English writers, 

Messrs. Wills and Frank Marshall, have made of M. Belot’s 

LT’ Article 47, which they have turned into Cora, now being 

played at the Globe, gives a fresh proof that it is bad policy for 
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lish managers to rely upon a system of borrowing from the | 
French stage. It is strange that two authors who have proved 
themselves to possess originality should combine to indicate that | 
their powers of invention have failed them. It is still stranger | 
that, being in a borrowing mood, they did not find something more 
worthy of conveyance than L’Article 47. This play was 
described some time ago in these columns as faulty in con- | 
struction, bad in tone, and poor in dialogue; and it must un- 
fortunately be confessed that the English writers who have taken 
its “ main incidents ” have not greatly improved these defects. The 
idea of M. Belot’s play is that of a revengeful woman who never | 
forgives the man who has scarred her beauty, and finally goes mad | 
by dwelling constantly on the notion of getting him into her | 
power. By way of making things pleasanter in the English | 
Piece, an infatuated love is substituted for this greed for ven- | 

ce, at the expense of sacrificing various minor points of pro- | 
fability, and making the characters both of Cora and of Georges 
du Hamel utterly impossible. In both pieces this young man | 
in a mad fit of jealousy and rage shoots at a woman he has loved | 
and wounds her in the face, for which freak he is condemned to | 
five years’ penal servitude. The French piece opens with the | 
scene in court at the trial, when the facts are so put forward that _ 
the spectator is meant to take a view of the matter different from 
that of the jury. The young man has received intense provoca- 
tion, and, as one of the characters observes, “If the trial were in 
some town further South the prisoner would be acquitted. Here 
in Rouen you are too cold-blooded and lymphatic. You can- 
not understand how a violent impulse may make a criminal 
for a moment of an excellent man.” The attempt made by 
M. Belot to arouse sympathy for Georges du Hamel was not 
eminently successful. Messrs. Wills and Marshall have made it 
impossible to look upon him as anything but an objectionable 
scoundrel who deserves far more punishment than he gets. The 
crime for which he is sent to Toulon is in Cora committed in view 
of the audience at the close of a prologue, and its only provocation 
is that the high-spirited Georges sees his betrothed wife Cora shaking 
hands with another man, and receives from her a flat and very 
proper refusal to leave Havre with him unless he takes her at once 
to his mother’s house. This prologue is a somewhat dreary busi- 
ness, in which perhaps it is not very unlike the rest of the 
play. The gloom of L’Article 47 is relieved in the first 
act by the bustle of the trial and certain supposed comic in- 
cidents which take place during it, and Victor and his friead 
Potain give a touch of humour to the piece throughout. In Cora 
Victor becomes, in spite of his first appearing as little better than 
a card-sharper, the one person in the piece for whom one can feel 
any liking or in whom one can take any serious interest; and 
Potain, though not unamusing, loses all the connexion with the 
action of the play which he originally had. In L’Article 47 there | 
is, for instance, a reeson for his suddenly losing all his money at 
the gaming-table, and having to go back to Havre. In Cora this — 
is a mere episode, which is completely impertinent to the 
matter in hand. The producers of the English drama have 
retained various French expressions in their writing, and, this 
being so, it is unfortunate that they have not taken more pains to 

rve a correct picture of foreign life. In the opening dialogue 
cane Victor and Potain, the first says that, for his scheme of 
establishing a gaming-table in a private house, it is necessary to 
find a woman neither of the monde nor the demi-monde, “ not | 
received in society, nor yet an outcast from it.” This sentence | 
contains the blunder constantly made by English people as to the 
meaning of the French term demi-monde ; and the same mistake 
is repeated in the first act, where Dr. Paul Combes, when the 
Count de Rives speaks of Cora, or Mme. de Champs, as belonging 
to the demi-monde, replies, “Ob! you wrong her. She is at the 
worst one of those who live on the borderland of society.” This, 
as all who have seen or read Dumas’s Le Demi-monde will 
remember, is precisely the definition put into the mouth of Olivier 
of what the demi-monde is. 

Another curious point in this act is that the Doctor, who 
as by telling Cora that physicians are as secret as confessors, 
and that secrets reposed in them are absolutely inviolable, goes 
on to tell her, with every detail of name and place, the painful 
history of a case which has just come under his care. Eight 
years are supposed to elapse between the prologue and the first 
act, during which time it is curious to note that the fashions have 
undergone no change; and in the first act Georges du Hamel 
is engaged to Marcelle, daughter of the Count de Rives. These 
young people are left alone to make love to each other in a way 
which would certainly never be allowed in France; and the in- 
troduction of a speech in which the Count observes that things 
were differently mana in his day only makes matters worse. 
In the French play Geo is actually married to the Count’s 
daughter when he meets Cora again ; and, if the English writers 
had kept to this arrangement, they would have avoided another 
fault in the construction of their piece. It is natural enough that 
the wife of Georges du Hamel should follow him to the house of 
Mme. de Champs; it is scarcely admissible that, in France at 
least, the girl to whom he is engaged should do so. Again, in 
M. Belot’s play it is the fondness of Georges’s father-in-law for 
gambling which brings about the meeting between Cora and her 
former lover; in that of Messrs. Wills and Marshall they meet 
by chance, just after the Doctor has committed his extraordinary 
breach of trust, and she compels him to come to her house by 
threats of exposure. 

So much ior the play itself; a piece which could hardly be 


made interesting by even better acting than is to be found at 
the Globe. The singularly inconsistent character of Cora is 
interpreted with much skill and stage knowledge by Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, who has not, however, either sufficient variety 
of expression or the concentration of passion which enabled 
Mme. Pasca to make the mad scene, disagreeable as it was, 
strangely impressive. The actress would do well to moderate 
the start at her first sight of Georges in the first act, which, by 
a well-known custom of the stage, is explained as a slight spasin. 
As the bystander happens to be a doctor, it would be impos- 
sible to think he could be deceived by this explanation, but for 
his extraordinary conduct just before, which makes one ready 
to believe anything of him. This part is played with becum- 
ing gravity and quiet by Mr. Beveridge, who would, however, 
do well to assume a more plausible appearance of age. Mr. 
Fernandez plays Georges du Hamel with considerable force of 
intention, but jails in expression by a trick of delivering his words 
as if there were uo particular reason why he should pause in one 
part of a speech more than another, and by shifting with startling 
rapidity from the lower to the higher tones of his voice. Mr. 
Leathes deserves much praise for his acting, which is both quiet 
and telling, in the inconsistent part of Victor; and Mr. David 
Fisher, junior, makes some fun out of the still more incompre- 
hensible character of Pota in. 

At the Princess's Lost in London has been revived. The play, 
besides possessing the variety and rapidity of incident essential to 
a melodrama, atfords an opportunity for the introduction upon the 
stage af a real horse and brougham, the appearance of which gives 
much delight to a large part of the audience. For the rest, there 
is perhaps nothing much more attractive in the spectacle of a 
miner’s wife living in London with the man who has taken her 
away from her husband than there is in that of the Dame aux 
Camélias dying to slow music. Mr. Emery performs the part of 
the miner with the rough vigour and pathos of which he has com- 

lete command; and Mrs. Mellon’s acting is, as always, admirable. 
Mr. H. Jackson, who has been blamed for not being so good an 
actor as the late Mr. Belmore, shows nevertheless some comic force 
as acockney groom. The play is followed by what is described as 
a ballet pantomime, representing, under the name of Robert 
Macaire, some incidents in the Auberge des Adrets, and depending 
_ the very clever pantomimic acting of Messrs. Paul and Alfred 
Martinetti. Both these actors display a singular talent for expounding 
their meaning without the aid of speech, and Mr. Paul Martinetti, 
who plays Jacques Strop, upon whom the burden of the piece 
falls, besides appearing to be made of india-rubber, exhibits rea. 
dramatic force. His grotesque extravagance is excellent, and hi- 
death scene would be impressive if he cut out the comic part o: 
it. At the Aquarium Theatre a system of morning performance: 
has been begun, and seems likely to be successful. The perform- 
ance now going on of Mr. Burnand’s well-known burlesque o 
Black-Eyed Susan is bright and lively. Mr. Dewar plays his ok 
part of Captain Crosstree ; the parts formerly filled by Miss Olive: 
and Mr. Danvers are well played by Miss Brennan and Mr. Fawn; 
and Miss Bonehill as William exhibits a talent and grace which 
make one think she may be capable of better things than mere 
burlesque. 

On Thursday was given at Drury Lane, for the benefit of Mr. 
Compton, unhappily too ill to appear himself, a performance in 
which players of many kinds and schools combined to do honour tu 
one of the best and most respected actors whom this time has 
seen. The pieces and fragments of pieces performed derived an 
interest from the fact of the smallest parts, down to the 
servants who had nothing to do but announce guests, being 
taken by actors of high rank. A scene from Othello, au 
act of Money, one of the Critic, and Mr. Sullivan’s Zria/ 
by Jury were given with such casts as could not on any but 
an extraordinary occasion be seen. Mr. Phelps appeared in a 
scene from the Man of the World, and Miss Heath and Mr. Irving 
gave recitations. The points of greatest interest, however, were 
the first appearance in London of Mr. Edward Compton, 
and the first appearance in a new part of Mr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Edward Compton acquitted himself remarkably well in the 
difficult part of Evelyn in Money. Mr. Jefferson appeared as Mr. 
Golightly in the farce of Lend Me Five Shillings, and played the 
on with all the genius and art that are already familiar in his 

tip Van Winkle. His performance was throughout the essence of 
vivacity and light and delicate fun, and proved that he is an actor 
of consummate versatility as well as skill. It is to be hoped that 
London audiences may become familiar with Mr. Edward Comp- 
ton, and also with Mr. Jefferson in other parts besides Rip Van 
Winkle. The theatre was as full as it could be; and Mr. 
Compton's friends, both public and private, while deeply regretting 
the cause of his absence, must have been pleased by the appreciation 
of his many merits. 


RACING REFORMS, 


Pky must be admitted that the new Rules of Racing are a great 
improvement on the old. In the old rules there was hardly 
any attempt at arrangement or classification; nor had the com- 
pilers taken much trouble to express their meaning in clear and 
precise language. It was diflicult to hunt out what the law was 
on any particular point; and, when it was found, it was equally 
difficult to understand what it meant. Stewards of race meetings 
were perpetually appealing to the Jockey Club to resulve their 
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doubts as to the interpretation of this or that rule, and the final 
decisions of the Jockey Olub were not unfrequently —— 
and contradictory. The new rules are at least intelligible, an 
considerable pains have been taken to deal with each branch of 
the subject separately and comprehensively. Even the dullest of 
country stewards—and many of them are very dull—will have 
little difficulty in future in deciding the questions submitted to 
them, and will be spared the necessity of incessantly troubling the 
highest authorities of the Turf for their opinion on trifling disputes 
of everyday occurrence. Viewed also in reference to the changes 
they effect in racing law, the new rules, with hardly an exception, 
must be considered an improvement on the old. So eminently 
conservative a body as the Jockey Club could hardly be expected 
to plunge very deeply into a policy of reform; but it isa fair 
matter for congratulation that nearly all the alterations they have 
sanctioned are in the right direction, All along the line a step, 
though not a very bold one perhaps, has been made in advance of 
the old positions that had been so long and so obstinately defended; 
and the only attempt at a retrograde movement is the provision 
that two-year-olds shall be allowed in future to run in handicaps, 
of course with horses of their own age only, on and after the Ist 
of September, instead of the 1st of October. Generally, we discern 
throughout the new code a distinct desire, though not always pressed 
toa conclusion with sufficient vigour, to discourage the unnecessary 
multiplication of race meetings, to arm stewards with increased 
powers, judicial and administrative, and to provide for the detec- 
tion and punishment of frauds and malpractices. In the first place, 
the stewards of the Jockey Club may at their discretion prohibit 
the advertisement of any meeting in the official Racing Calendar, 
and horses running at any meeting not so advertised are 

tually disqualified for all races to which the Rules of Racing apply. 
But as no meeting can be advertised in the Calendar “ unle: 
the money added be not less than 300 sovs. per day, 150 of which 
at least shall be added to races of a mile and upwards,” the general 
result will be to compel the promoters of a good many insigni- 
ficant race meetings either to raise their character to the required 
standard or to submit to their summary abolition. It has been 
said that these rules will press hardly on a good many hunt meet- 
ings which are got up for the innocent amusement of friends 
and neighbours in a rural district without much regard to the 
money value of the prizes. We readily acknowledge the inoffen- 
sive character of such meetings, nor can we expect that the 
members of a hunt who merely want a day’s sport among them- 
selves on the flat or over hurdles will always be able to con- 
tribute 300 sovs. of added money in addition to all other 
expenses ; yet we think it would have been unwise to diminish the 
vale of a most salutary rule by admitting exceptions to it, how- 
ever carefully selected. There never was a measure of reform that 
did not demand the sacrifice of one or more victims ; but, though we 
may compassionate their fate, we should only be helping to undo 
our own work if we sought to avert it. It is better to adhere in- 
flexibly to a rule which is sound in principle, though there may be 
occasional harshness in its application, than to establish a precedent 
for attacks upon its integrity. 

Then, again, the powers of stewards of race meetings generally, 
as well as of the stewards of the Jockey Club, are ee 
e and strengthened. The sole and absolute control over all 
persons en in, and all the details of, a race meeting is left in 
the hands of the stewards, who are also empowered to exclude 
from the stand and its precincts all persons convicted of corrupt 
practices on the Turf, to direct an examination to be made of the 
mouth of any horse, whether an objection has been raised or not, 
and to call on any person in whose name a horse is entered to pro- 
duce proof that such horse “is not the property either wholly or 
in part of any person whose name is in the Bapaid Forfeit List or 
otherwise disqualified,” or “to produce proof of the extent of his 
interest or property in the horse.” If the last-named 1 ae ee is 
vigorously applied, an important security will be furnished against 
the common practice of ringing the changes on the ownership of a 
horse, so as to evade the penalties of the Forfeit List. Stewards 
are also empowered to prevent any person, without special leave, 
from entering the weighing-room, “ except the owner, trainer, and 
jockey, or other person having the care of a horse engaged in the 
race.” They can, if they please, order the jockeys to draw lots for 
places at the start; and they can appoint deputies in case they find 
themselves unable to attend to their own duties. We confess to a 
hope that these last two privi will be sparingly indulged. The 
experiment of drawing lots for places was tried last year in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, and wedo not think it was generally considered a success. 
Stewards who require the services of deputies have no business to 
be stewards, and certainly their appointment of deputies ought to 
be subject to the _— of the stewards of the Jockey Club. 
There will be so much more now for stewards to do, and so much 
will depend on their judgment, firmness, and discretion, that great 
care ought to be taken in the selection of candidates for the office, 
while the nomination of any stray substitute to perform the func- 
tions of an absent steward will be far from satisfactory. Larger 
authority necessitates the employment of abler men in whom both 
= racing world and the general public will place implicit con- 
tidence. 

We must glance rapidly at the ining alterations in raci 
law. The of a is to be j 
instead of 5o0/., and where — not in money are given their 
value must be advertised. The description of a horse in his first 
entry must be much more particular than heretofore, and horses 
with similar names must be distinguished by the addition of the 


numerals IT. or III., &c., according to their priority of claim, and 
also by the names of their sire and dam. The fee for the registra- 
tion of an assumed name is increased from fro to 25 guineas per 
annum, but members of the Jockey Club will have to pay 
the latter sum only, instead of 50 guineas, which was the 
amount fixed in 1870. The fee is payable whenever there 
is a change of assumed name, and there are provisions against 
the assumption of real names of racing men, or of names which 
have already been registered by other persons; but on this point 
reform has proceeded with a very halting step. The total prohibi- 
tion of assumed names would be of the greatest advantage to 
racing, and we have never heard a valid argument against it. The 
tule which enacts that “a horse cannot be entered in the real or 
assumed name of any person as his owner, unless that person’s in- 
terest or property in the horse is at least equal to that of any other 
one person,” is a useful novelty, and will strike another blow at 

rsons who for excellent reasons find it nec to conceal their 
identity. The Forfeit List will be much more fully drawn up than 
hitherto, and will state “the real name or names, and also the 
assumed name or names (if any) of the persons from whom, and the 
horses (if any) in respect of which” the sums mentioned in the List 
are due. Clerks of Courses who allow any horse “ which, or the owner 
of which, is in any Forfeit List,” to start for any race, will be fined 
tol. for every such act of negligence; while the owner, if he can 
be caught and identified, will have to pay 5o0/. On the whole, 
there is manifest throughout the new code of racing law an earnest 
desire to correct abuses, to detect and punish frauds, and to ensure 
a more vigilant supervision over the conduct of the sport in all its 
details ; and if the rules sometimes fall short of what we may 
conceive to have been the wishes and intentions of their framers, 
they at least indicate the lines on which future and more extended 
reforms must proceed. 

While we give all credit to the Jockey Club for what has been 
accomplished in the Rules on which we have been commenting, 
we may be allowed to express the hope that any attempts to undo 
or to diminish the value of a good work will be promptly defeated. 
Some of the motions of which notice has been given for the next 
meeting of the Club cannot receive the support of those who have 
at heart the best interests of the Turf. Mr. Alexander's proposi- 
tion to lower the minimum weight in handicaps from 5 st. 7 lbs. 
to 4 st. 7 lbs. is a bold attempt to initiate a retrograde policy. 
The 5 st. 7 lbs. boys—ninety-nine out of a hundred of them—can 
do nothing more than bother the starter before’ the race, and let 
their horses carry them where they will when the flag has fallen ; 
and, if carefully deprived of whip and spurs, they—or their horses 
—may occasionally manage to come in first. The 4 st. 7 lbs. 
children would be a still more unspeakable nuisance to the 
starter, and would be still more utterly useless in the 
race; and besides, any horse that has sunk in the handi- 
capper’s estimation to within 10 lbs. of Mr. Alexander’s minimum is 
more fit for the knacker'’s than for a racecourse. We regret more 
and more every year that Lord Coventry has not succeeded in per- 
suading his colleagues to raise the minimum weight in handi- 
caps to 6 st.; but let us hope that any attempt to aggravate 
one of the most flagrant abuses of the Turf will be summaril 
peg Perhaps it is too much to hope that the proposal will 
fall to the ground for want of a seconder. The motions of Lord 
Falmouth, Lord Vivian, and Lord Hardwicke in reference to 
foreign horses have already excited considerable interest, and will 
no doubt provoke a lively debate when they are brought forward. 
All three motions aim at the exclusion of foreign horses from 
English racecourses. Lord Falmouth would exclude them from 
“produce stakes and weight-for-age races to be entered for as 
foals, yearlings, or two-year-olds” ; Lord Vivian would extend the 

rohibition to all produce stakes and weight-for-age races; and 
rd Hardwicke would make the prohibition apply to all stakes 
where added money is not given. Of course these measures are 
understood to be only retaliatory, and not to apply to 
countries that allow English horses to compete for racing 
prizes on equal terms. Practically, France is the one country aimed 
at. French horses can run where they likein England, but English 
horses enjoy no similar liberty in France. In horse-racing as in 
other matters the French decline to adopt the doctrines of Free- 
trade, and so we in revenge are invited to return to the obsolete 
heresies of Protection. We regret that influential members of the 
Jockey Club should favour so unsound and mistaken a policy. We 
— venture to hope that the wiser counsels of Ailesbury 

i — with his colleagues, and that the supreme council of 
the Turf will not in a moment of irritation sanction resolutions 
which are practically a humiliating confession of defeat. The 
correspondence between M. Lupin and Admiral Rous disclosed, 
after all, a most trivial and unsubstantial grievance under which 

ish owners of racehorses labour. The French racing prizes 
open to English horses are of the annual value of 14,000/., while 
ose in England open to French horses amounted last year to 
nearly 150,000/. The contrast is not flattering to the liberality of 
the French racing authorities; but ar. the matter is of no 
importance. If there were good stakes to be won on the French 
Turf by English horses every week in the season, there would be 
no English horses to compete for them; for they are already 
overburdened with engagements in their own country. Even the 
Grand Prix de Paris, though it is worth as much as our own Epsom 
Derby, meets with less and less favour from English sportsmen, 
who tind it absolutely necessary to give their horses a week's rest 
between Epsom and Ascot. Ifthe French threw open all their 
racing prizes to our horses, they would only be payiug us a polite 
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compliment without inflicting the least injury on themselves ; and 
it certainly seems puerile on our part to clamour for privileges of 
which, if we had them, we should rarely take advantage. Racing is so 
overdone in England that our horses are continually obliged to aban- 
don tempting engagements, from sheer inability to fulfil them; and 
yet we arcasked to believe that they are ready, if permission were 
given, to cross the water and undertake a series of additional con- 
tests in another country. The real truth is, we suspect, that our 
rtsmen are annoyed, not because French horses compete for 
English _— but because they win them and beat the best of our 
thoroughbreds on our own ground. The extraordinary perform- 
ances of Gladiateur produced a profound impression on English 
owners, breeders, and trainers ; and the prospect of a second edition 
of that equine celebrity seems to have driven some of our racing 
men to the lowest depths of despair. Instead of accepting the 
lesson that has been taught them with a manly determination to 
profit by it, instead of setting to work to regain their boasted 
supremacy, and to beat our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel by breeding better horses, they seem inclined tamely to 
accept their defeat as irreversible, and to avenge it by having 
recourse to the spiritless expedient of expelling antagonists whom 
they confess themselves unable to vanquish. If French horses 
are to be banished from the English Turf, they will at least retire 
with all the honours of victory, and it will hardly be gratifying 
to the pride of the English nation to know that the great prizes 
of the Turf are falling to their own inferior representatives through 
the enforced exclusion of horses of a superior stamp, more care- 
fully bred, more carefully reared, and more scientitically trained. 


REVIEWS 


TWO BOOKS ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS.*. 


OTH these books owe their existence to the demands of the 
Oxford Passman, and their general excellence is a pleasing 
indication of the improvement that has taken place in his condi- 
tion of late years. Convocation in its wisdom having decided 
that certain parts of certain books should be set for examination, 
it became desirable to supply candidates with editions, or even 
translations, of those parts and no others. Hence arose Mr. Moore's 
handy and adequate edition of the first four books of the Ethics ; 
and now there follow simultaneously the two small volumes 
before us which, when taken together, pro to do for the Politics 
all, and more than all, that Mr. Moore did for the other treatise. 
Mr. Broughton contributes to the useful series of Oxford Pocket 
Classics the three books of the Politics that passmen need, with 
notes that are careful and simple, if not very original. The 
other, and much more important, volume consists of the Greek 
text of the same books, with a translation by Mr. Bolland and in- 
troductory essays by Mr. Andrew Lang. When we have said that 
Mr. Bolland’s translation is for the most part both accurate and 
readable, we have said as much as could be said of any translation 
of Aristotle ; for Mr. Bolland speaks truth when he says that “no 
one can judge of the difficulty of translating Aristotle till he has 
himself tried to do so.” Translation from a dead language is 
always difficult, 2 where the problem is to render either a 
master of style, like Sophocles, or one whose words can hardly 
hold the thought underneath, like Aristotle. In the former case 
the question before the translator is, how to reproduce in another 
uage that “recasting and heightening” of the thought in 
which style consists; in the latter it is, how, in the necessary ex- 
ion which the thought requires before it can become articu- 
te in the new language, to express just what the master meant and 
no more? If you do not expand, you are unintelligible; if you 
do expand, you run the risk of misrepresenting the sense of your 
author. The latter of these dangers has been incurred by Mr. 
Williams in his translation, or paraphrase, of the Ethics; but Mr. 
Bolland, in avoiding it, does not always escape the other. Incidit 
tn Scyllam, sometimes; for example, in his transitions from 
sentence to sentence he too uniformly gives us “ for” in the 
of Aristotle’s irrepressible yap—a particle to which the English 
conjunction does not always correspond. Sometimes in a difficult 
passage the English does nothing to help out the Greek; for 
example, the well-known paragraph (Book I. chapter viii. § 13) 
where Aristotle sums up the relations of the Science of Acquisition 
to the Science of the Household is not made very clear by the 
translator :— 

One sort then of the art of acquisition is naturally a part of household 
rule. And this must either be found by it already in existence, or it must 
take measures to secure its existence—namely, the acquisition of things 
which are capable of being stored, necessary for life, and useful for the asso- 
ciation either of the state or of the family. 

Here Mr. Bolland contrasts unfavourably with Bernays, whose 
really great German translation of the first three books he does not 


* Aristotle’s Politics. Books I. II. IV. (vi) The Text of Bekker, 
with an English Translation by W. E. Bolland, M.A., Assistant-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School, late Post Master of Merton College, Oxford ; 
together with Short Introductory Essays by A. Lang, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 


*Apwororédous Aristotelis de Re Publica. Liber I., III., 
IV. (VIL) (Bekker’s Text). With Notes by R. Broughton, M.A., Fellow 
Of Hertford College, 0 Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 


seem to have consulted. Again, in I. ii. 16, 6 8¢ GvOpwmos éxra 
éxav hierar ppovnwe Kai ois emi rdvavria 
padcora, is not properly rendered by 

Man is born into the world in the possession of armsgin the shape of 

practical wisdom and moral excellence, which he can use to the fullest 
degree for exactly contrary objects. : 
How can man use “ moral excellence” fora vicious purpose? If 
the translator wished to take cai dperp in this construc- 
tion, he should certainly have rendered them by “ intellectual and 
moral faculties”; but Bernays, seeing the difficulty of this, trans- 
lates “ man is born with an equipment for (te. for the promotion 
of) wisdom and virtue,” mit einer Riistung zu Einsicht und Tugend. 
Again, I. v. 4, tijs dndons piceas x.7.A. is quite wrongly trans- 
lated by “ This distinction out of all the kingdom of nature is found 
mostly in things that have life.” Surely it should be, “is found 
in living objects in obedience to a law of universal nature (not 
confined to living objects).” We had marked several similar al 
fections, which, however, only show perhaps that a faultless 
translation of Aristotle is possible to none but veteran Aristotelians 
like the Berlin Professor. 

Mr. Lang’s work is on a different level altogether from that of 
his joint-editor ; and almost the only doubt it suggests to us is 
whether some of his essays will not be over the heads of most of 
those “ passmen” for whom the book is primarily intended. Of 
the fourteen essays, twelve relate to subjects directly treated by 
Aristotle in the Politics—his leading political conceptions, the 
Greek City-State, tyranny, the causes of variety of constitution, 
revolution, commerce, slavery, and other matters, ending with a rapid 
account of Aristotle’s ideal State. Nothing could be better ier 
than the selection of subjects or than the way in which they are 
treated. Mr. Lang is learned, but his touch is as light as that of 
a French novelist; and the result, even where he is not dealing 
with his favourite topic of Primitive Society, is that he both tells 
truth and tells it well. For example, on that question which 
meets a student of the Politics at the threshold—what did Aristotle 
really mean by Political Science ?—Mr. Lang puts the matter in 
a way that contrasts. most happily both with the heavy 
technicality of Oncken and the tiresome declamation of St. 
Hilaire. Aristotle, he says, did not mean “a knowledge of 
the general laws of human nature, acting on political associations” ; 
a science of this kind, “ enabling the philosopher to predict, and, if 
necessary, to alter the development of history,” he clearly would 
have thought impossible. If he had meant such a science, his 
application of it might be properly called an egregious failure ; for 
he imagined slavery to be “ natural,” and therefore permanent ; he 
rose no higher in his conception of the State than the city type ; he 
discouraged commerce, and never dreamed of sucha thing as the 
Wealth of Nations. Why then, if Political Science is not the 
science that predicts the future of society, does he call it, as he 
does, “‘ the master-science, most authoritative of all”? Mr. Lang 
gives the answer :— 

Political science takes this lofty place, because the matter which it deals 
with is the noblest. That matter is the nature of Man, and of Man too in 
his highest relations, in the conditions within which alone he attains his 
most perfect, his almost divine development, namely, as the free citizen of a 
free state. The end of this science is like that of all sciences—the attain- 
ment of good, but of good in its brightest form, the form of Justice. Now 
Justice here is only another name for the common weal ; or, in other words, 
the end of political science is to discover the conditions under which every 
citizen will be able to secure the most free and perfect development of him- 
self, consistent with the good of the State, without impediment in harmo- 
nious circumstances. But as this ideal harmony of circumstances is not 
always to be found, it is the practical duty of political science to study the 
almost infinite diversity of existing circumstances, “for there is not one 
sort of democracy or one sort of oligarchy only,” and to suggest the adapta- 
tion of institutions to facts which have come into existence through 
different laws of historical necessity. 

Political science then 


is the science which observes man in the sum of his relations, as histo- 
rically exhibited in his institutions. It is a science based on the collection 
of facts, and on the discrimination of countless shades and gradations in 
the evolution of the various forms of government. And it is the sci- 
ence which, having thus obtained a clear and critical conception 
of man’s needs and powers, applies that conception to his institu- 
tions, and attempts to bring them into harmony with circumstances. 
Again, it is the science which constructs, as a type and example, a model 
of the ideal state in which men might reach perfection, if perfection could 
— reached by more than an isolated person here and there in the 
wor! 

This excellent account of Aristotle’s view of his science is followed 
by an estimate of how far his achievements are scientific, and of 
the prepossessions which detract from their value; for example, his 
fondness for doubtful analogies, his belief in the mythical Legis- 
lators, his teleological view of Nature, and his vacillation between 
the active and the contemplative ideals, the knightly and monastic 
types of life. The last sentence of the essay on the leading con- 
ceptions of Aristotle may well be quoted :— 

When we come to analyse his method, we find three incongruous elements, 
really scientific enquiry, aristocratic prejudice, and the dreams of a meta- 
= which literally sublimi ferit sidera vertice, and listens for the eternal 

armonies of Nature. 
Here is a paragraph reminding us that the Tyrant—the standi 
danger of oar tal the standing dread of her oe 
not entirely obsolete. In his rarer form, that of “ the character to 
whom recondite evil became good,” he reappears in the Italian 
cities of the middle ages, and “the Baglioni may mate with the 
Penthelide, Ezzelin with Periander” :— 

But there were also commonplace practices of tyranny, the mere 
natural result of greed and selfishness of a low sort, which have had 
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their likeness in our own time. When we read how the tyrant is a 
stirrer A of war, how he fosters distrust between citizens, how he puts 
down public gatherings, how he has his police everywhere, how he 
encourages the extravagance of women, how he impoverishes the State 
with public works, how he associates with the worst of men, how he sets 
class against class, how he corrupts all classes, we think of the author of 
the Crimean and the Mexican expeditions, and of the coup d’état, the cause 
of great men’s exile and of low men’s promotion, the patron of Hausmann, 
the tyrant who “did so much for France.” 

Another remark, as true as the last though not more new, points 
to the fatal twist in the Greek character which led both indivi- 
duals and States into the most flagrant contradiction of their 
dearest principles :— 

Just as few Greeks, with all their hatred of tyranny, could resist the 

temptation of an opportunity to become tyrants, so neither Thebes nor 
Athens could bear to be only first among equals. 
Aristotle has little to say on the international relations of the 
Greek States ; but his practical advice to each city—advice that 
might well be sapied by more than one modern State—could 
not be more concisely put than in Mr. Lang’s words :— 

To be brief, Aristotle advises all governments, of whatever shade, to 
avoid being too emphatically themselves. The less democratic a demos is, 
the less oligarchic an oligarchy, the less tyrannous a tyrant, the more each 
of these forms of rule approaches the natural “ mean,” and the more likely 
is it to last undisturbed. 

The last two essays are longer and much more elaborate than 
the rest. They. deal with “Land-Tenure in Greece” and “The 
Origin of Society”; questions which recent research has been 
very busy with, and which are now in a position to be 
summed up judicially, if not actually decided. Mr. Lang evidently 
writes out of the abundance of his heart on these topics, and has 
shown himself more than a careful student of such writers as 
Maine, M‘Lennan, De Coulanges, and Laveleye. The deeper modern 
investigations go, the more evident it becomes that the Darwinian 
formula of “ survivals” is capable of being used for explaining 
institutions. Mr. Lang's fifteen pages are a convincing proof 
that the formula is applicable to the cases of the tenures of Sparta 
and Attica, and that both the theorists and the mythologists of 
later times had primitive history on their side when they pictured 
the ancient lawgiver making an equal division of the lands. “ It 
is possible,” says Mr. Lang, with reference to Sparta, “ that the 
confused traditions of equality may have been a refraction from the 
past, as M. Laveleye suggests, rather than, as Mr. Grote holds, a 
myth suggested by the desires of the disenfranchised citizens at 
the time of Agis.” This hypothesis of an early and equal partition 
is made almost certain by the nearly invariable analogy of Aryan 
races other than the Greek; and even the difficult case of Attica 
is shown to have probably not been an exception, if we adopt Mr. 
Lang’s belief (founded on Sir H. Maine’s recent writings) that 
what made the difference between rich and poor in Solon’s day was 
not the possession of dand, but the possession of cattle. We 
commend the argument by which he tries to harmonize the various 
Solonian difficulties by an application of the comparative method 
to all students, whether of Greek history in particular or of primi- 
tive society in general. So, too, with the extremely interesting 
essay on the Origin of Society, in which the writer contrasts the 
views of those two doughty opponents, Mr. M‘Lennan and Sir H. 
Maine, as to the precise way in which the gens came into exist- 
ence. We regret that want of space forbids us to do more than 
merely refer to this essay, and only hope that Mr. Lang will go on 
working in the same fruitful field. 

The work before us does not, of course, pretend to be more than 
an introduction to the study of the Politics themselves; the trans- 
lation is but a fragment, and the essays hardly fill a hundred pages. 
For an edition that is to be at all complete, we must wait till 
Mr. W. L. Newman brings out his long-promised volume, which 
will no doubt be more creditable to English scholarship than the 
sketchy or irrelevant matter that until now has done duty as com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s great treatise. It is pleasant, however, to 

, See that in the general awakening of a scientific interest in the 

development of society, this first scientific attempt at a theory of 
er should again begin to be studied, and studied with all the 
new, lights that comparative research is able to bring to bear. 
Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures? If the passman is 
to read and profit by a discussion of ancient communal tenures, 
what will the classman do? Any way, whether the passman 
understands it or not, we are quite sure that Mr. Lang’s method 
of studying the Polstics, by means of comparison arid illustration, 
is the right method, the only method can be of practical 
service in these days. 


NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES.* 


hygeine few books more interesting and instructive than 
the despatches and memoranda of the Duke of Wellington, ‘as 
illustrating not only the character of the author, but also the his- 
tory of the period during which they were written. They bring 
out very strongly the qualities which constituted the strength of 
the Duke's position—his clear-headedness and sturdy common 
sense, his quick grasp of the solid and essential facts of any ques- 
tion, his faculty of prompt, confident, and decisive judgment, and 
that direct, straightforward, and thoroughly honest way of express- 
ing himself which so characteristically represented the natural 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. (in continuation of the former Series.) Vol. VI. John Murray. 


working of his mind. Anything he has to say is always put into 
the simplest and plainest words, showing that he himself knows 
exactly what he means, and is resolved to leave no room for 
misconception ; there is no beating about the bush, or wandering 
from the main point. Nothing is more important for a statesman 
or general who has often to give an immediate decision on a 
question which cannot be delayed than a distinct conception of 
his own policy ; and this is always a conspicuous feature in the 
Duke's notes and despatches, though unfortunately it has been 
no less> conspicuous by its absence in the case of the two most 
eminent statesmen of the present day. Indeed, apart from the valu- 
able information which this collection contains, it deserves to be 
studied as a model of style, not indeed of a classical or polished 
kind, but always honest and explicit, The new volume which has 
just been issued fully maintains the character of the series, and has 
also some points of special interest at this moment. It deals, for 
instance, with the Eastern and Irish questions, and affords some 
curious illustrations of how history repeats itself, or at least 
supplies lessons which are equally appropriate at another time. 

In 1829 there was a question about the relations between the 
Greeks and the Porte, in which Russia had got involved in the 
usual suspicious way; and some of the incidents and despatches 
of the period have a curious resemblance to those of the present 
day. On the 29th of July the Duke wrote to Lord Aberdeen :— 
“There is one thing which delights me in all this, and that is the 
proof afforded every day of that which I told Mr. Canning in 
April 1826, viz., that the Emperor did not care one pin about the 
Greeks, and that all he cared about was his affairs with the Turks, 
and these very points Anapa and Poti.” On the 1oth of August 
he writes to Lord Cowley :— , 


These observations drew from Prince Lieven the usual reproaches of » 
| want of confidence in the honour of the Emperor ; to which [ answered that 

I did not sit there to manifest confidence in his Sovereign or in any Sovereign, 
but to watch over the interests of this country, for the preservation of which | 
was held severely responsible ; and I pointed out that the Emperor had 
never declared himself to this country upon any one point concerning the ter- 
mination of the war in such terms as to conciliate our confidence at the same 
time that it was so loudly called for. I repeated the wish that the blockade 
of Enos should not be announced. Prince Lieven was very warm in his 
reply, and said that if the Emperor was threatened he must take measures 
for his own defence. I answered very quietly that I had made no threat ; that 
I had no authority to threaten, as I spoke to them only on my own part, 
not having consulted my colleagues; and, moreover, that I had dene no 
more than entreat them not to notify a blockade which, if notified, would 
certainly be respected by this country. But that they must take the con- 
| sequences of a premature discussion in this a. of the intentions indi- 
| cated by this blockade. The conversation ended by their withdrawal of 
| Enos from the notification. 


| Again, on the 12th of August, 1829, the Duke sends a memorandum, 

| reviewing the position of affairs, to the Earl of Aberdeen, in which 
he quotes the following extract from a letter addressed by Lord 
Dudley to the Pringe of Lieven:— 


The Ottoman Empire is not a country like some of those whose example 
we could cit2 within our own times, which, after having been invaded, 
resume their domestic tranquillity and their political existence upon the 
retreat of the invaders ; once broken up, its capital taken, and its provinces 
in rebellion, the recomposition of it as an independent State would be a 
work scarcely within the reach of human ingenuity or human skill. A new 
order of things must arise in those countries of which it now consists. 
What that order would be it is vain to conjecture ; but we may venture to 
foretell that a final adjustment would not take place till after a series of 
troubles and disasters, for which the greatest benefits that could be sup- 
posed to arise from it could not for many years affurd a sufficient compen- 
sation. 


In this memorandum the Duke himself says :— 


The difficulty of this question has always consisted in its having been 
made a personal one. We are told that the Emperor of Russia is a highly 
honourable individual. He says that he wishes for peace; and we must 
not only give credit to his assertions, but we must urge the Porte to give 
credit to them. I put the honour of the individual out of the question, and 
I look at the case only as it relates to the powerful monarch of a great 
empire. When such a one wishes for peace, and is desirous that other 
Powers should make known his wishes to his enemy, he explains himself to 
them frankly ; and he commits no act which can render the negotiation of 
a treaty of peace more difficult. Let us view the conduct of the Emperor 
of Russia, and see how far it will bear this test. . . . We do wish the 
Porte to make peace, because it is obvious that she is incapable of carrying 
on war, because her destruction would entail on Europe fresh misfortunes, 
and because the unfortunate policy of former years has deprived her of the 
assistance which she ought to have expected in the circumstances in which 
she is placed. We are, besides, engaged in a treaty with the Emperor of 
Russia, the objects of which have not been accomplished. But before we 
can take a more active part in any negotiations for peace we must know 
the objects of the peace, and the terms, and the situation in which it will 
leave the parties. ‘ 


On the 21st of August the Duke writes to Lord Aberdeen :— 


I confess that it makes me sick when I hear of the Emperor’s desire fot 
peace. If he desires peace, why does he not make it? Can the Turks 
resist him for amoment ? He knows that they cannot. Why not state in 
conciliatory language his desire for peace, and reasonable terms to which 
the Porte can accede ? ‘This would give him peace to-morrow. He is look- 
ing to conquest; and, by the by, the plunder of Constantinople, if nothing 
else, would satisfy more,than one starving claimant upon his bounty, besides 
what it would give to the public treasury. The wisest thing that Metter- 
nich ever did was to arm Austria as soon as the Turkish war commenced. 
If he had not done so Austria would have been attacked as soon as the 
‘Turkish war should be brought to a conclusion. I don’t believe one word 
of the desire for peace of a young Emperor at the head of a million of men 
who has never drawn his sword. 


Count Nesselrode’s reply to this has quite a modern ring about 
it:— 

Ni la chute de ce gouvernement, ni des conquétes n’entrent dans nos vues, 
parce qu’elles nous seraient plus nuisibles qu’utiles. Au reste, quand méme, 
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malgré nos intentions et nos efforts, les décrets de la Divine Providence nous 
auraient prédestinés & étre témoins du dernier jour de l’Empire Ottoman, 
les idées de sa Majesté quant awx agrandissements de la Russie seraient 
encore les mémes. L’Empereur ne reculerait pas les bornes de son territoire, 
et ne demanderait a ses alliés que cette absence d’ambition et de pe 
exclusives, dont il donnerait le premier l’exemple. 

Here again is an extract from a report by an officer who had 
visited the Russian head-quarters, Adrianople, at the end of 
September:— 

4A. second campaign on this side of the Balkan was talked of by the 
Russians as a thing very probable, and none of them appeared to think that 
peace could last long. The general feeling at not being allowed to enter 
Constantinople was disappointment, and was imputed entirely to the Duke 
of Wellington and the presence of our fleet. The moderation of the Emperor 
is their constant theme, and great surprise is affected at our interference in 
so just a war, as they say he would never have thought of keeping the 
Turkish provinces, having already more territory than he knows what to 
do with, and a paucity of population: and they add that he would have 
made Constantinople a free town, like Hamburg, and allowed the Christians 
to govern themselves. They anticipate the moment when England may 
not be so desirous or so well prepared to prevent their driving out the Turks. 

In the summer of 1829 Ireland appears to have caused much 
anxiety to the Government. The concessions which had been 
made to the Irish had not produced the harmony expected; and 
agitation was spreading through the country. The Dule of 
Wellington, writing on July 5, says :— 

The Irish gentry are about to repeat the conduct which brought us into 

the state in which we were last year. But we must remember that we 
cannot again concede. We have nothing to concede except what is vital 
to the State, or the lives and properties of the proprietors of the soil. The 
people of Ireland must therefore be kept in a state of tranquillity and 
obedience to the law, if not by the gentlemen of the country, by stipendiary 
macistrates, 
It is evident that the Duke thought that the Irish Executive was not 
sufficiently energetic in keeping order. “ Lord Francis (Gower],” 
then Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, he says, “appears to rely upon 
the old recourse of O'Connell and Sheil quarrelling. They ~— 
and reconcile their quarrels as frequently as children. the 
meantime, they may separate the two countries. I think the time 
has come for the Government to take a decided tone and line on 
all these subjects, which will be the best mode of dividing the 
loyal and well-dis of all sects from the disloyal, and will 
show us where we really stand in Ireland, and what we ought to 
propose in the next Session of Parliament.” If the police were 
not equal to the occasion, then soldiers must be brought in; and 
he also urges that the Irish Government should manifest their 
determination to put down not only Orange but Ribbon processions ; 
for “We shall not get the better of the mischief without 
stronger measures than are yet adopted.” In a letter to Lord 
Francis Gower he thus sums up the situation of the country :— 

I observed what you wrote a few posts ago respecting a general con- 
spiracy or combination among the Roman Catholics, of which the object is 
undoubtedly hostile to the British Government, and probably separation 
from Great Britain. The more one reflects upon Ireland, its history, its 
present state, its absentees, its parties, its natural riches and productiveness, 
and the poverty, misery, excessive numbers, ignorance, and bigotry of the 
people, the mere convinced one is that this is the real object that the Roman 
Catholic clergy and demagogues have in view. I always thought so; and 
their continuing to act with the same view does not at all alter my opinion 
of our measure of last Session. Much time will elapse, and much labour, 
good will, and good sense must be applied to the Government of Ireland 
before we can expect to alter men’s views of this connexion. They must 
be made sensible by experience of the practical benefits resulting from the 
British connexion, before they can be driven from the pursuit of objects 
calculated to flatter their vanity and ambition, to gratify their desire to 
avenge former defeats and misfortunes, and to hold out hopes of ease, com- 
fort, and riches. 

Incidentally we get in this volume some curious glimpses of the 
difficulties in which Ministers were placed by the underhand and 
irregular proceedings of the King, the Duke of Cumberland, and 
other persons. The Duke of Cumberland certainly seems to have set 
himself to make as much mischief as he could by keeping up a 
ferment in Ireland, supporting the Lievens in their attempts to 
discredit the Government with the King and foreign Powers, ‘and 
pa absurd ideas into the head of the latter. In a letter to 

sir R. Peel the Duke of Wellington says :— 

There is a personage in England who has little to fear and nothing to lose, 
who possesses the means of mischief, who is very hostile to the Government; 
very bitter and very active, and who misleads the editors of these news- 
papers by the communication, as from authority, of falsehoods and calum- 
nics. The extent of the mischief done in this way is inconceivable ; and it is 
really necessary to incur some risk and inconvenience in order to deprive 
this personage of the instruments which he applies to such bad purposes. 
Another of the Duke of Cumberland’s freaks was urging the 
King to pay a visit to France at a very inopportune moment. The 
Duke of Wellington had to point out, in a letter to the King, 
that ¢ 

It will be impossible for your Majesty to visit Paris assuming any title or 
in any character which can conceal that which belongs to you; and it is 


essentially pecey ! that your Majesty should be received upon your arrival | 
y 


at Paris, not only by the King and his Court and his servants, but by the 
publie at large, with the attention, respect, and affection which are due to 
you. IfI have not mistaken the state of the public opinion of Paris at the 
resent moment, I cannot doubt that you would not be received as your 
Si ajesty ought tobe. I believe that the King of France would not have 
the power to protect your Majesty from the effects of the public temper 
occasioned by the late changes in the Ministry, falsely attributed to your 
Majesty’s counsels. 
‘Tis seems to have frightened his Majesty, and no more was said of 
the trip. 
Then the King occasionally made promotions and appointments 
offhand without consulting the proper Ministers; and more than 


| will occasion to 


once the Duke of Wellfngton and Sir R. Peel were tempted to protest 
against the practice, especially in the case where Lord Conyngham 
thus obtained the Constableship of the Tower. The Duke, 
however, decided to overlook the matter, on the ground that 
“the King would do the same next week if an opportunity should 
offer, and it was not worth while to produce any fresh ill to 
roduce no result.” The King was also very meddlesome and 
itter in regard to the proposed nomination of Prince Leopold to 
the throne of Greece, holding him, as he said in a memorandum 
“ not qualified for the particular station.” One day the Earl of 
Aberdeen thinks it worth while to note, apparently as a rare event, 
that “the King kept me for near an hour, and was perfectly 
friendly and even cordial the whole time.” The explanation seems 
to have been that the King wanted diplomatic promotion for Lord 
Albert Conyngham, and got it. On the 8th March, 1830, the 
Duke was so out of patience with the King that he wrote to Lord 
Conyngham, “ I assure you, my Lord, that the transaction of the 
King’s business becomes a most difficult and arduous task, almost 
impossible to be performed. If something is not done to convince 
the public that the King does feel an interest in the measures of 
his Government, or rather in the rejection of those measures pro- 
posed by their opponents, some misfortune will happen which 
is Majesty a great deai of trouble and 
vexation, if not followed by other consequences.” In 1829 the 
King was suffering from cataract on the eyes, and it became 
a question what should be done if he were deprived of sight. 
George III. had signed documents after he was blind; but, the 
Duke says, “ we could not prevail upon the present King to do so.” 
However, the difficulty does not seem to have arisen, though the 
defective eyesight was made a constant excuse for the King bei 
allowed to do very much as he liked, and not to be put out about 
anything. Sir H. Halford says, on the 28th September, that he found 
the King “ very well, with three newspapers on the bed, and no 
spectacles,” and evidently did not believe there was much the 
matter with him. Sir Henry also reported that “ there seemed 
to be peace in the house”; and in confirmation of this he men- 
tions that “the lady [Lady Conyngham ?] with whom I had a 
good half-hour’s conversation spoke of the King’s temper as being 
now quite perfect and continually so.” In the spring of 1830 
he had another illness, and was rather difficult to manage. The 
Duke of Wellington says that he was really not in bad health ex- 


| cept as regards an occasional embarrassment in his chest, which 
-atlected his breathing; his digestion was very good, and “ his 


— too good”; and the physicians think it “ most probable 
that he may be too fat, and they appear to be endeavouring to 
reduce him.” Another time the Duke tells people he fancied from 
the King’s “ appearance, manner, and temper, that the real disorder 
was a desire not to attend the levée and drawing-room.” 

The Prince and Princess Liéven were also great thorns in the 
side of the Duke and Lord Aberdeen. The Duke writes :— 

She and M. de Lieven have knocked at every door, viz., the King, Lady 

Conyngham, both repeatedly, and every description of faction and party, in 
order to break down theexisting Administration. To obtain this object all 
is fish that comes to her net. She wants to obtain this object, not from 
any personal dislike to me or any of its members, not because we entertain 
any notions hostile to the Russian Government, but because we are an 
English Administration, and because she knows that we have the discern- 
ment to see what they are about, and the will to oppose them if necessary, 
and the firmness to execute our purpose. . I know that she has 
been concerned with the Duke of C. as well as with everybody else. Not 
that she wishes what he wishes, but because he afforded a chance to pull us 
down. The person to whom she looks is Lord Grey! Why? Because 
Lord Grey entertains some old Opposition opinions of Mr. Fox’s that the 
Turks ought to be driven out of Europe. 
“Driving the Turks out of Europe” is therefore an old phrase. 
There was at one time some thought of asking the Russian 
Government to recall Prince Lieven, but it was decided not to do 
so formally, but to send important communications to St. Peters- 
burg, not through the Prince, but to the English Ambassador. 


ARCTIC ENTERPRISE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


OTTING could be more opportune than the republication, by 

the Hakluyt Society, of the old English translation of 
Gerrit de Veer’s account of Barents’s voyages. We might wish for 
a modern map of the regions traversed, but in all other ways the 
editing is most praiseworthy. When the first edition was brought 
out in 1853, the interest in Arctic exploration was certainly not 
greater than it is at present, and moreover the narrative of De 
Veer wanted the double confirmation which it has since received. 
Barents wintered in Novaya Zemlya in 1596-97, and for two hun- 
dred and seventy-five years no ship touched at his “ ice haven,” 
and no search was made for vestiges of his log-house and for traces 
of his visit. In 1871 Captain Elling Carlsen verified the observa- 
tions of Barents, entered the ice harbour, found the ruins of the 
house, and made a large collection of weapons, books, instruments, 
and so on, which the old Hollanders had been unable to carry 
away in their boats. Still later—namely, in the summer of 1876— 
Mr. Charles Gardiner took the yacht Glowworm into the Kara Sea, 
penetrated to the ice haven, and recovered more relics of Barents’s 
residence there. In a powder-horn was the very document which 
Barents left in the chimney, containing a brief statement of the 
main facts in the journal of De Veer. Mtr. Gardiner has presented 


* Barents’s Three Voyages to the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. With 
an Introduction by Licutenant Koolemans Beynen, London: Hakluyt 
Society. 1876. 
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to the Dutch people these interesting proofs of the courage and 
determination of their heroic ancestors. 

The stimulus to enterprise in the North was commercial eagerness. 
The Dutch, excluded by the Spaniards from trade in the South, 
and especially with Portugal, were anxious to find a North-Mastern 
passage to the mysteriously wealthy land of Cathay. Some time 
about 1575 a native of Brussels named Oliver Lrunel founded the 
White §2 trade of the Dutch, and, in the service of the Russians, 
penetrated, like Milton’s Satan, “ up beyond the river Ob.” In 
1581 Brunel imparted his discoveriesto John Balak at Arensburg, 
and Balak wrote a letter recommending him to the famous Gerard 
Mercator. This letter (20th February, 1581) is {ull of the romance 
of commerce. The people beyond the Ob, according to Balak, 
“say that they have seen great vessels, laden with rich and pre- 
cious merchandize, brought down that great river by black 
or swart people.” “ They affirm that they have heard their fore- 
fathers say that they have heard most sweet harmony of bells in 
the lake of Kitthay, and that they have seen therein stately and 
large buildings.” All this and much more seemed to promise 
an Eldorado, or at least an Eastern lake and city of Mexico, 
to the Dutch who went about to gain this tera incognita. 
In 1594 the merchants of Amsterdam, instigated by Peter 
Plancius the geographer, determined to send a ship to China, not 
through the strait between Novaya Zemlya and the Russian main- 
land, but round by the north of Nevaya Zemlya. Of this ship, 
which started in company with others belonging to Enkhuysen 
and Middelburg, William Barents was skipper. Barents was a 
burger of Amsterdam, a man of fair education, and of extraordi- 
nary temper and resolution. He is believed to have written a 
narrative of the voyage of 1594 from which Gerrit de Veer bor- 
rowed, and a notion of his character may be gained from the words 
in which his reasons for seeking the far northern route, in pre- 
ference to that through the straits, are explained. He knew that 
it was not the ice between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya that 
baffled him, but the more southern ice “ under 73, 74, 75, and 
76 degrees.” He therefore argued that “ it was not the nearness 
of the Pole that caused the cold,” “and how it was north of 
Novaya Zembla we could not tell before we had sought it.” Seek 
it therefore he did, first in 1594, when he was obliged to return 
after reaching Island, off the extreme north of Novaya 
Zemlya. The other ships which had started with him, and had 
preferred the southern route, made some way into the Sea of Kara, 
“ and thinking that they had discovered enough for that time,” 
returned, and fell in with Barents about the Wey-gates Straits. 
All came home safe on September 16, 1594. 

In 1595 a new attempt was made to reach “ those places which, 
as they are not discovered cannot,” according to De Veer, “ be so 
well described as if they were discovered.” On this occasion the 
general States of the United Provinces, and Prince Maurice, 
* caused seven ships to be prepared to sayle through the Wey-gates 
to the kingdom of Cathai.” Gerrit de Veer, the historian of the 
expedition, was of good and ancient family, the brother of a 

lenipotentiary to England. He sailed in the ship of Barents 
Fimeelt, and we shall have occasion to admire his nwdesty, cheer- 
fulness, and courage, qualities indeed which none of the crew 
seem to have lacked. On July 2 they sailed from the Texel, 
aud on August 19 “entered into the Wey-guates,” and found 
the channel full of ice. Here they expiored the main- 
land, and found little of interest except Samoyed camps, and 
sacred places full of hundreds of rough-hewn idols and ashes of 
sacritice. Barents “spake to the admiral, to will him to set 
sayle,”’ but Barents was not well supported by the officers of the 
other ships. The admiral consented, however, and, Barents lead- 
ing, they beat about blindly, in mist and ice. Landing on the 
shore to search for rock crystals, they had an adventure with “a 
frightful, cruel, big bear,’ that “tare to pieces two of our com- 
pavions.” A rough woodcut, reproduced from the old book, 
shows the ferocious creature tearing the skull of a sailor, whose 
rock-crystals are scattered on the ground, while his friend kneels 
and discharges his clumsy matchlock. They had many fights with 
bears aiter this, and thought themselves lucky when their match- 


locks did not miss fire. “The purser and a Scottish man,” with 
William Geysen, slew the brute with curtle axes and knives. The _ 
increasing cold and winter storms added to their discouragement, | 
and, though Barents was still “thinking to try what he could do | 
to further our voyage,” the admiral was of another mind. On 
September 15 they sailed out by the west from the Wey-gates 
‘channel, and so made for home, and arrived in the Maes on the 
18th of November. 

After this not very glorious return, the States-General of the | 
United Provinces did not care to risk another attempt. They let | 
it be known, however, that, if any merchants chose to make a pri- 
vate venture and had the fortune to sail the North-Eastern pas- 
sage, they would give a large reward in money. The Amsterdam 
traders therefore sent out two ships in May 1596, and this proved 
the last and most wonderful voyage of Barents, who sailed as chief 
pilot. John Cornelisson directed the other vessel, but he left Barents’s | 
company after six weeks’ sail. By June 21 the discoverers reached | 
Spitzbergen, which they took to be part of Greenland. Here they had | 
a sharp naval engagement with a bear which tried to get into | 
their boat. They found out, too, that Barnacle geese lay eggs | 
and hatch them, contrary to the well-known fable “ that they sit | 
upon trees in Scotland, which overhang the water, and sueh eggs | 
as tall from them downe into the water yong geese, and 
swimme there out of the wa 


if Barents did nothing else, at least he confuted this popular 
absurdity. The ships, after penetrating to latitude 79°45 (Parry 
in 1827 reached, with sledges, 82°45°), now made for the south, 
and came to Nova Zembla on July 17, On August 15 they made 
Orange Isle, and next day, “seeing open water south-east and 
east-south-east, we were much comforted againe, thinking that we 
had won our voyage.” On August 21 they sailed into Ice Haven, 
and on August 30 their ship, as luckless as that of the Austrian 
expedition, was “borne up and inclosed in ice,” so that ‘the 
haire of our head rose upright with feare.” There was nothing 
for it but to winter on the spot; and, in their leaking ship, they 
certainly must all have died of cold. But “ God in our extremest 
need, when we were forced to live all the winter upon the land, 
sent us wood to make us a house, and to serve us to burne in the 
cold winter.” The timber was drift-wood, which had to be 
dragged (as in the cut on p. 108) over a long distance on a 
cumbrous sledge. So great was the exertion required that, before 
the end of winter, their strength nearly gave out, and it went 
near that they should perish of cold. They were now sixteen 
men in all, for the carpenter had died, and out of the sixteen more 
than one was sick of the scurvy. Before the first days of October 
the frost was so intense that it was dangerous for them to put iron 
nails between their lips. By October 2 they had “set up their 
house, and upon it placed a may-pole made of frozen snow.” 

Lieutenant Payer has described the terrible dulness and inaction 
of the Arctic winter; but the crew of Barents felt the position 
less perhaps than men more accustomed to reading, writing, and 
the social pleasures of life. In their log-house they had each a 
berth beside the wall, a lantern gave a scanty light, and, after slay- 
ing a very fat bear, they got grease enough to afford each mana . 
lantern whereby he could read if he chose. A great fire of wood 
burned in the middle of the house, and the smoke partly escaped 
by the chimney, but often almost choked the inhabitants. So cold 
was it that, as they held their feet to the fire, they burned their 
hose without knowing it from any sensation of warmth. They 
had a clock—brought home by Captain Carlsen—and when for two 
days the clock was frozen, they trusted to an hour-glass. For 
sport they caught foxes in traps, and the fox flesh, we are often 
told, was as good as venison. Beat’s flesh they “could not well 
brook,” and a dinner of bear's liver nearly poisoned them all. On 
another occasion they were almost asphyxiated, for they lit a fire 
of sea-coal, and then, to keep in the heat, closed up every aperture. 
Some fainted, and had not one staggered to the door and forced 
it open, they might all have died. The odd thing is that they 
attributed the accident not so much to the want of ventilation 
as to the use of coal, till a later experiment showed what 
was the perilous element in the case. They did not suffer 
much from want of food, for foxes became more plentiful as 
bears grew scarcer, in the depth of winter. They were put on 
allowances of bread, and their beer froze and lost all taste and 
strength. They counted the days till the return of the sun, and 
kept, as merrily as they could, the festivals that reminded them 
of comfortable Amsterdam :— 

And when we had taken paines al day, we remembered our selues that it 
was Twelf Even, and then we prayed our maister that [in the midst of all 
our troubles] we might be merry that night, and said that we were content 
to spend some of the wine that night which we had spared and which was 
our share euery second day, and whereof for certaine daies we had not 
drunke; aud so that night we made merry and drunke tothe three kin 
And therewith we had two pound of meale [which we had taken to make 

aste for the cartridges}, whereof we [now] made pancakes with oyle, and 

we laid to] euery man a white bisket which we sopt in [the] wine. And 
so supposing that we were in our owne country and amongst our frends, it 
comforted vs as well as if we had made a great banket in our owne house. 
And we also made tickets, and our gunner was king of Noua Zembla, which 
is at least two hundred [800] miles long and lyeth betweene two seas. 


On January 24, contrary to all hope, and, as Gerrit thought, to 
the laws of nature, some of the crew beheld the sun. Impossible the 
vision seemed, “ but seeing God is wonderfull in all his workes, we 
wille re‘erre that to his almighty power, end leave it unto others 
to dispute of.” Their strength failed as their hopes increased, and 
the bath in a wine pipe, “ prescribed by our chirurgien,” failed to 
keep off scurvy. With great pluck they played ball, and even golf, 
in the highest latitudes surely that ever saw a hole “ putted out” 
or heard a dispute about “ the odd.” As May came on with a fair 
west wind the crew were eager to set off in the boats, but Heems- 
kerck, the supereargo, still hoped to save the ship and cargo. They 
set to work at boat-building almost despairingly, though the 
master told them that they must persevere or ‘“ dwell there as 


_ burgers of Nova Zembla and-make our graves in that place.” Now 


hope grew, with June days, that they should “ get out of that wild, 
desart, irkesome, fearefull, and cold country.” On June 13 they 
cut a way through the ice and hauled the boats to the sea, 
the bears harassing their retreat, which was also hampered by the 
necessity of drawing Barents on a litter. He and another of 
the crew had long been sick, and when the boats rounded Ice 
Point, the northernmost point of Novaya Zemlya, he said to 
Gerrit :—“ I pray you lift me up, for I must view it once again.” 
Next day Gerrit de Veer saved one boat by anact of extraordinary 
daring and agility, putting his own life in jeopardy, because, as he 
modestly says, “a drowned calf may safely be risked.” On June 
20, Barents, “on whom we reposed ourselves,” died suddenly. For 
a fortnight they made little way, being impeded by ice; but on 
July 4, it was ‘so faire cleare weather, that from the time we 
were in Nova Zembla, we had not the like.” So, with Dutch 


.” A still more ridiculous version | thrift, they washed the velvets that had been wet with salt water, 


of the genesis of geese is given gravely in Gerard's Zerball, and. | and then dried and packed them up again. On J uly 18 they made 
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a fresh start in open water, and coasted south past the Cross 
Island. On July 26 they fell in with some hospitable Russians, 
“that in friendly manner clapt me on the shoulder,” “and we were 
much comfo to see the Russians.” Not less welcome were 
* leple leaves,” or scurvy freee, which worked like a miracle on 
their enfeebled bodies. On August 19 they thanked God that 
they had sailed over the White Sea in thirty hours in open boats. 
They were now able to rest, and sent a Samoyed to Coola, where, 
by great luck, was John Cornelison, who had left Holland with 
them, with his ship and friendly crew. On September 17, John 
Cornelison left Coola with the weary adventurers, and all, without 
further trouble, entered Amsterdam at noon on November 1. Just 
as they were, in Arctic gear and caps of white-fox fur, they were 
carried to the Court at the Hague, where noble lords and the 
Danish Ambassador were at dinner. And so, after a sunless 
winter and a voyage of 1,524 miles in open boats, the Nether- 
landers went each to their own homes. No one can read Barents’s 
voyages without being impressed anew by the piety, courage, 
kindliness, and modesty of the heroic Dutch. 


PEILE’S PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY.* 


F all the small books which gather fast around us we certainly 
have never seen a better shillingsworth than this. Mr. Peile 
does of a truth know how to write a Primer. Surely so much 
matter thoroughly good and clear was never before brought close 
together in the same compass. And yet it suggests the same 
question as all other Primers, What is the exact class of people 
for whom it is written? Hardly for children who have not yet 
learned any language or grammar at all. Perfectly simple as it is, 
it seems to imply some grammatical knowledge and some historical 
knowl And it carries with it throughout something of the 
tone of a protest, of an'appeal from a bad way of teaching to a good 
one. Perhaps this could hardly be otherwise during the present 
distress. The chances are that, among those into whose hands Mr. 
Peile’s Primer may fall, there will be more of those who have 
something to unlearn than of those who are in the happy, state of 
having simply to learn. The book would, we should think, be per- 
fectly charming to an intelligent lad who had been taught, 
not perhaps wrong in any very bad sense, but without any great 
effort to make him really see the meanings of things, and who had 
begun to think for himself in matters of language, to rebel against 
some rules and to find out the reasons of others. Simple and 
clear as it is, it is only to intelligent and reasonable people that it 
is addressed. The question may be asked, Is it meant only for 
those who have received or are receiving what is called a classical 
education? We should answer that such people are most 
likely to profit by it, but simply on the ground that the more 
languages, be they what they may, a reader of Mr. Peile’s Primer 
has learned, the more likely he will be to profit by it. There is a 
class of people who feel themselves in a manner wronged by an 
reference to anything which they do not know themselves. it 
there is an allusion which they do not catch at once, instead of 
trying to find out what it means, they think that the author has 
done them an injury. Such people, if they do not happen to 
understand Greek or Latin, are to think themselves specially 
wronged by any reference to Greek or Latin. Yet there may be 
some rational people who do not understand Greek, but who do not 
object to stand towards Greek in the same relation in which 
a great many Greek scholars are content to stand towards Sanscrit. 
There are many such who do not understand Sanscrit, who cannot 
read the Sanscrit letters, but who still are well pleased to know 
in what relation Sanscrit stands to other Aryan tongues, and who 
will listen gladly to any particular analogies as to the origin either 
of words or of grammatical forms. There may be, there ought to 
be, people who do not understand Greek, but who would be well 
leased to know, in this kind of way, something about Greek. Mr. 
Peile evidently contemplates the existence of such a class, as he 
prints his Greek as well as his Sanscrit in Roman letters. And 
such a class there doubtless will be, whenever people can get over 
the superstition that there is some special mystery about Greek 
and Latin, and can take in the fact that they are simply two Aryan 
languages among others. Still we are not quite sure whether Mr. 
Peile does not, at all events as he gets on further into the book, 
sometimes become a little too technical for such a class, whether 
he does not assume rather too great a knowledge of grammatical 
niceties. For the _—~. at any rate the class for whom the latter 
t at least of the Primer bids fair to be most useful is, as we 
before said, the intelligent lad who is beginning to think about 
what he has been learning. And of course we do not shut out the 
teacher who may turn about and begin to think about what he has 
been teaching. 

On the whole, where all is good, we are inclined to look on the 
opening chapters as the best. They are altogether winning in 
their clearness and simplicity, and the way in which they suggest 
matter for thought in every line. But it shows the state of thi 
in which our studies have to be carried on, when, before Mr. Peile 
has got to the bottom of his first page, he calls up an adversary to 
dispute against him. He calls up what we are afraid is not an 
imaginary character, one who ventures to dispute the usefulness of 

hilology, and to say that he can learn languages without it. Mr. 
eile’s enemy is one who is satisfied with knowing what words 
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mean without asking how they came to mean it, and indeed 
without asking any more about them. Mr. Peile meets this 
objection, which certainly is an objection that strikes at the root 
@f the matter, by pleading the greater interest of an intelligent 
knowledge as distinguished from one which is purely empirical. 
His first chapter, on the“ Constant Change in Language,” has chieily 
to do with English. He takes a piece of Shakspeare, and shows 
how much English really has changed since Shakspeare’s 
time, how many sentences there are of which every reader 
takes in the general meaning, often without thinking how many of 
the words are more or less obsolete, words which in common 
speech we should either not use at all or else use in a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning. He remarks with great truth of the passage which 
he quotes, as he might of a great many other passages, that “the 
general sense is very plain, but then the general sense may often be 
picked up out of the context without our seeing the exact meaning 
of each word.” He goes through the passage minutely, gives the 
history of every word which has gone out of use or changed its 
meaning, and then adds :— 

Thus we have examined one passage, and have found in its four lines 
seven words which are either not used now at all or are used in a different 
sense. Yet, as we said, the passage as a whole sounds simple enough when 
we read it or hear it on the stage. We must admit then that the English 
of to-day differs much from Shakespeare’s English in the meaning of its 
words. The main reason why the change does not strike us at once is that 
the verbs and nouns have no more inflections than they have in our every- 
day language. 


He then from Shakspeare goes back to Gawin Douglas—routing on 
the way a caviller who is supposed to object that Gawin Douglas's 
language is not English, but Scotch—and shows that, though 
Douglas and Shakspeare lived within the same century, yet 
Douglas teaches us another lesson which Shakspeare does not teach 
us. Not only is the change in vocabulary much greater, but the 
languaye of Douglas keeps a great number of inflexions which 
were as much lost to Shakspeare as to ourselves. These two pas- 
sages supply Mr. Peile with excellent texts, from which he goes on 
to show the nature of inflexions, the nature of dialects, turning 
aside to rout another gainsayer who objects that dialects are vulgar. 
He then goes on through the general subject of change of lan- 
age, pointing out the chief kinds of change, with examples from 

lish and other languages, but taking English as the centre, 
and using other languages by way of illustration. We can hardly 
conceive the subject being better, more fully, or more clearly set 
forth in the same space—that is, forty-two pages of Primer. 

The second chapter begins a little more ominously ; “ Before a 
boy has got very far in his Latin grammar he finds "——-What he 
finds is that a great deal is done in Latin by inflexions, that is, largely 
by change of endings, which in English is done by using several 
words as auxiliary verbs in the case of verbs, and prepositions in 
the case of nouns. But the boy is warned against thinking either 
that Latin does everything by inflexion, or that E::zlish does 
nothing by inflexion ; and so we are launched on the subject of the 
second chapter— How Languages have been Formed.” Ilere we get 
the distinction of monosyllabic, agglutinative, and inflexional lan- 
guages ; for the first and third of which names Mr. Peile would 
prefer “ isolating ” and “amalgamating.” He thenadds a warning, 
or rather two warnings in opposite directions :— 

The difference between the three kinds of formation is only a matter of 
time. And we infer that this will be true of languages as a whole ; that 
there will be no impassable boundary between one type and another ; that 
one will gradually pass into another, unless prevented by sufficiently 
powerful reasons, such as the nomad life of the Tartar, or the singular con- 
servatism of the Chinese. But any language at any given moment may be 
rightly said to belong to one of these types, because that type represents the 
prevalent tendency of the language ; though it may at the very same time 
show traces of one or more of the others. 


Mr. Peile now says good-by to the isolating and agglutinative 
types, and keeps himself to the Of 
these the Semitic group are dismissed in a single paragraph, while 
the rest of the book, except perhaps the more general chapter 
at the end, is specially devoted to the Aryan tongues. Mr. Peile 
clearly prefers the name Indo-European, on the ground that the 
Aryan name belongs strictly only to the Asiatic part of the family ; 
but he allows the superior convenience of the name Aryan in 
ye In the chapter on “ Languages of Amalgamating Type ” 

. Peile brings out very clearly the relations between the‘different 
Aryan languages; and, in so doing, he touches on a great many 
points, on some of which we should like to hear him s more 
at length. His notions about the relations of race and language 
seem to be much the same as we have ourselves maintained, though 
they rather ooze out as it were by accident. ‘lhe chapter winds 
up with a picture of the amount of culture which we can say from 
the evidence of that the primitive Aryans had already 
reached. This is a subject on which it is hardly possible that Mr. 
Peile could say much that is positively new ; but the whole is most 
clearly and pithily put and most neatly packed together, and it 
will doubtless be new to many of his readers, 

In the remaining chapters Mr. Peile goes fully through the 
history of grammatical forms, and he does not omit to bring out 
the fact, which cannot be too constantly borne in mind by the 
Greek student, that Thucydides never had the chance of learn- 
ing his Greek grammar. These chapters suggest that to his 
Primer of Philology Mr. Peile might very profitably add a 
Primer of general Aryan . A great a of what he says 
here would well admit of being worked out rather more fully, and 
of being put into a somewhat more systematic shape. The last 
chapter, on the “ Nature of Language,” is more general. Here he gets 
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to some extent on Mr. Tylor’s ground, and shows that speech is, 
after all, only one among several ways of expressing thought, It 
is doubtless in every way the best way ; still a great deal may be 
done in the way of gesture without it. So again writing need not 
be the expression of any particular language. There are forms of 
writing in which the symbol directly expresses the idea, and not 
merely the sound which in this or that language expresses the 
idea. At the very end Mr. Peile gets on the hard question of the 
igin of language, on which he has the sense not to commit him- 
to any hard and fast theories. He ends by ruling 
that, while lan differs tly from any ordinary work of human a 
it also differs mod ism ; and the of language 
be classed neither as a historical nor as a physical science, but be placed 
between the two. 
So we take our leave of as good a little book as we have seen for a 
long time. Mr. Green and his comitatus may be congratulated on 
their fellow-worker. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS.* 


ia collecting of anecdotes of natural history, in the manner 
of Pliny the Elder, without any regard to scientific relations, 
is a harmless form of literary entertainment. Mr. Wood is 
capable, at least in the department of entomology, of a tolerably 
regular and methodical pursuit of science; but his aim in the 
present volume is perhaps rather to awaken the curiosity of un- 
scientific minds, by catching their fancy with pretty shows of 
superficial analogy and conjectures about the origin or the final 
causes of things in cokental nature. Zoological observation and 
recorded experience still afford plenty of room for ingenious 
itions of this character which cannot be absolutely disproved. 
Ting facts have in all ages been currently asserted respecting the 
behaviour of animals on particular occasions, which most people 
are willing enough to believe merely because they do not seem 
obviously contrary to nature. They are felt to be a pleasant 
stimulant to our sympathetic interest in the various forms of 
sentient life around or below us. It seems almost ungracious to 
dispute the probability of any marvel that we are told about 
those favourite dumb companions whom we so fondly patronize. 
— delighted to register the least authenticated proofs 
of their high mental faculties, so that “man and beast” ma: 
improve in mutual friendship. A further stage in what we may 
term the anthropomorphic progress of zoological psychology, 
founded on mere zoological gossip, would be reached by exhibi 
the results of human art as only imitative of the works of ani 
instinct. Readers of Mr. Wood's former treatise (see Saturday 
Review, November 28, 1874) may or may not, according to 
their judgment already passed upon it, be disposed to accept 
this view of the actual origin of a large class of inventions. 
But there is another view, supported by a = larger number of 
instances, which appears to us much more like the truth. The 
laws regulating the economy of mechanical power are of univer- 
sal application. Hence the adaptation of forms and functions 
to produce a similar result must of necessity be the same in 
a machine or instrument of human contrivance as in a natural 
structure, whether this be the mere product of physical forces, or 
the result of instinctive operations or vital processes in animal 
nature. Mr. Wood’s collection and comparison of examples will 
be found really instructive if they are understood to prove that 
the perfect mechanism of creative design extends as completely 
to ay that animals do or make by their instinct as to the ana- 
tomy and vital functions of their bodily frame. It will then be 
readily granted that the ingenuity or skill of man, “nature 
minister et interpres,” in its empirical quest of mechanical applicae 
tions and augmentations of power, has resorted to combinations, 
and fallen unawares upon the discovery of principles, which we 
may also perceive in the motions of the animal world. ; 
These combinations, however, belong almost exclusively to the 
domain of mechanics, and to those departments of physics dealing 
with volumes of water or air which depend on mechanical prin- 
ciples. There is indeed no precedent among the works of animal 
instinct for the artificial production, by express apparatus, of a 
secondary mechanical power such as that of the steam-engine, or 
for secon express applications of chemical or electrical forces, 
The animal is confined to the use of such forces as reside within 
its own body, helped only in a mechanical way by things in con- 
tact with it, or by surrounding physical conditions, But the 
efforts of human invention, from the first and rudest attempt at 
making a tool or weapon, were discursive and enterprising. ere 
was an endeavour to find and take hold of things external to the 
man’s own body, in order to use them for the gain of new powers. 
This would appear to be an essential distinction between the 
works of man and those of the lower animals. These do indeed 
appropriate external substances to their use, but as the materials, 
not as the instruments, of their work. It has become the common- 
place of the most ordinary philosophy that man is the only tool- 
using animal. Mr. Wood bears testimony to the truth of this 
remark, and states that no monkey will even take a stone for the 
purpose of cracking a nut until it has been taught by man. He 
is doubtless quite right in saying this. We beg leave then to ask 
whether Mr. Wood can really believe the foolish Esquimaux story 
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related at page 137, and illustrated by a small woodcut, of a Polar 
bear deliberately taking aim at a with a big stone which 
it throws from the top of a cliff? Or does he believe that the bear 
will presently run down, take the stone in its paws, and use it as a 
hammer to break the head of the walrus? We think Mr. Wood 
was bound to reject these and several other marvellous anecdotes 
from his eollection. They rest upon no substantial evidence, and 
are contrary to the general rules which he has set forth without 
any qualification or exception. Natural history, as well as social, 
political, or military history, demands that its expositors should 
exert their own judgment, without reserve or disguise, upon all 
matters of alleged fact. An author who refrains from performing 
this duty is not dealing quite fairly with his readers. 

The indiscriminate compilation of amusing statements, under a 
colourable pretext that they may serve to illustrate some generali- 
ties of the subject, afford facilities for book-making which call 
now and then for a word of remonstrance. Havin ken that 
word, and not for the first time, we again forgive Mr. Wood, and 
set ourselves to the free enjoyment of his wonderful budget. He 
has filled above five hundred pages of close print, interspersed with 
neat little engravings, with concise descriptions of real or ap- 
parent correspondences, in structure and function of parts, between 
the fabrics of art and natural organisms. The ment in 
which he has chosen to present them bears reference not to an 
classification of the subjects of natural history, but to the fancied 
“imitation” of nature’s methods in the different classes of industrial 
devices, This is no doubt a more popular way of treating the subject, 
as it “ comes home to the business and bosoms of men ” ; but it is all 
the less conformable to scientific order, and its general result is all 
the further removed from philosophical truth. In such divisions 
of our artificial appliances as these—for “nautical” p 
“ war and hunting,” “architecture,” “tools,” “optics,” “acous- 
tics,” and a vast miscellany of “ useful arts,” including almost 
every article sold in a shop—we recognize no boundaries of scope 
and aim common also to the works of nature. It is true that 
animals do float or swim, fight and catch their prey, and build 
their dwellings, in a variety of methods having some resemblance to 
those of human practice, because the mechanical conditions are 
identical in either case. The imstinct of self-preservation, setting 
in operation the special tendencies of their peculiar organism, 
causes them to do precisely what must be done for their continu- 
ance in life. But there is nothing in their habits to correspond 
with the development of those contrivances for higher objects of 
desire which reward the industry of man. 

The insect world, as every one who loves natural history is 
aware, surpasses all the rest of creation both in its complex systems 
of associated instinctive labour and in its curious organic trans- 
formations of the individual life. Mr. Wood’s minute acquaintance 
with insects has furnished him with many remarkable examples of 
analogy between their actions and those devised by intelligent in- 
dustry. The water-gnat, for instance, to keep her eggs afloat in 
an upright position, so that the tops may be ex to the air and 
sun, glues them together, side by side, in the form of a boat 
which cannot be sunk. Its larva becomes a pupa, or chrysalis, 
from which bursts the gnat, still wingless, poe for awhile makes 
itself another boat of the old pupa-skin, till it can rise and fly. 
The notonecta, or water-boatman, turning on its back, converts its 
own body into a boat, rowing with its long hind pair of legs, ex- 
actly as with a pair of oars, In their modes of warfare, and in 
their ways of ensnaring or killing other insects for food, many 
species of wondrous little creatures seem to mimic our own. 
myrmeleo, or ant-lion, digs a conical pit-fall in the sand for the 
same purpose as that for which the common spider weaves its airy 
net. And while some insects wield their swords or lances, the 
brachinus crepitans, or bombardier beetle, is armed with an ab- 
dominal gun, emitting smoke and flame, and discharging liquid 
shot at its foes, as Mr. Wood assures us, to their great discomfiture. 
Insect fortifications and covered siege-works are far superior to 
those of our military % ump e tree-caddis, in the West 
Indies, is defended with thorns pointing outwards, so arranged by 
the moth that the caterpillar may rest in safety; but the ascala- 
phus produces from her own body a number of stakes which 
she plants in circular rows, like chevaux-de-frise, around her 

recious The hostile of the devouring termites, 
in West Africa and South erica, are conducted through long 
eries or tunnels of hard clay, traversing all the rooms of a 
ouse, to reach and destroy every piece of timber. The wax-moth 
procreates a certain caterpillar which enters beehives under cover 
of a tube or closed gallery of its own construction, secure from the 
vengeance of the bees, and eats up all their store. In the architec« 
ture of their homes, or of sheltering receptacles for their progeny, 
we observe how much nature has enabled insects to do be re the 
powers of any larger animals. No beast or bird can ever build for 
itself so grand a mansion, in proportion to its size, as the many- 
chambered dwelling of the ants or the bees. Such familiar ex- 
amples need scarcely be mentioned; but Mr. Wood points out 
several matters of constructive detail in which insect builders 
have been followed by human builders. The teredo, as it bores 
through a ship’s wooden side, lines its burrow with a coating of 
hard shelly substance ; and so Brunel, “taking this hint,” cased 


with brick the interior of the Thames Tunnel. This is, , not 
generally known ; any more than the origin of Paxton’s desi 

suggested by the lines of the cellular fabric in the Victoria Regia 
leaf, for the intersection of iron girders and ties in the Orystal 
‘Palace building. Our architects and engineers certainly might 
, have borrowed many a good idea from structures of vegetable of 
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—2 “ formation, but it does not at all follow that they have actu- 
one so. 

his later chapters, however, Mr. Wood leaves behind him 

this comparison of building works taught by nature with those of 
artificial contrivance. He has to change his ground as he proceeds 
to examine the more extensive and diversified classes of human in- 
ventions that supply our tools and instruments, our methods of uti- 
lizing physical forces, and the various engines, apparatus, and special 
Se which experience and science have lent to aid the feeble 
ds of man and to enlarge his faculties of seeing and hearing. It 
-cannot indeed be assumed that man has learnt from observing the 
practice of any of the inferior species of animals to invent these 
~ways.of extending and multiplying his natural powers. But it is 
worth while to show, as Mr. Wood does show by a multitude of 
instances, how constantly, with our special adaptations of the laws 
-of physical science to useful s, We may perceive beautiful 
illustrations of the very same laws in the structure of animal bodies 
and of plants. Here we would dismiss the more than question- 


able theory, or rather fancy, about the teaching of man by the ex- 
ample of other animals. 
-scientific man be the minister and interpreter of nature, | 
also finds that nature has, in her own unassisted works, interpreted | 
-and ministered to herself. This study is of higher interest than 
the conjectural or apocryphal history of inventions the most 
important of which are of prehistoric vey se while some of 
the most recent are of disputed or unclaimed authorship. 

The prototype of each tool of the carpenter is thus found by Mr. 
Wood in the natural instruments of insect labour. The gimlet is 
-seen in the ovipositor of a sirex, while other tiny workmen are 
furnished with the saw, the adze, the chisel, the forceps or pincers. 
— implements, such as the dibbler or seed-drill, which 
is like the maternal ovipositor of the ichneumon and that of the 
grasshopper, bear witness to the author's favourite idea. He puts 
the feet of spiders and flies under the microscope to show that the 
have combs and brushes; he detects the use of buttons in the kno 
and valve hole of an oyster, and of hooks and eyes in the clasps 
that secure a folded pair of wings. The proboscis of the common 
house-fly and the projectile mask of the dragon-fly larva are formed 

-on the principle of the “lazy-tongs,” with hinges for their gradu- 
-ated extension to reach the object sought. Telescope joints, with 
sliding tubes for drawing out or shortening the total length, are 
presented in the actinurus, one of the small aquatic rotifers. All 
these tokens of creative Wisdom should command the reverent 
admiration of thoughtful minds. Their analogies or resemblances, 
-compared with our artificial means to similar ends, may engage 

the attention of the philosopher after the fact, but the manu- 
facturer is not likely to have observed them. As we pass on 
from mechanical instruments to the employment of physical pro- 
-cesses, we find that a mere imitation of what animals do is 
more than ever out of the question. It is true that many of 
the living forms which we are too apt to regard as insignificant are 
‘qualified to avail themselves in a wonderful degree of the 

mentary forces that surround their life and ours. The eyes of 
the spider and butterfly are entitled to description in a chapter on 
the practical uses of the optician’s helps to sight. The science of 
hydrostatics and hydraulics is exemplified by the structure of 
fishes, zoophytes, and other marine animals, not less effectively 
than by experiments in a tub of Water. For the striking illustra- 
tion, in like manner, of some laws of aerostatics, we may refer to 
the flight of winged creatures, and to the flotation of those which 
are called by Mr. Wood “ natural parachutes,” such as the flying 
—_— or to the ascent and descent of the gossamer spider by 

é balloon lightness of its aerial web. Electricity is manifested in 
the torpedo ray and the formidable electric eel, or is found emitting 
harmless light in the case of the firefly and glow-worm, and of 
luminous inhabitants of the sea. Mr. Wood does well to recast in 
& popular shape, as in some of his earlier writings, the knowled 
-of these interesting facts in natural history ; and there can be no o 

_jection to his making the account of them more attractive by dis- 
playing their likeness to familiar articles of human fabrication and 
convenience. But we must demur to any general inference that 
s all the processes and forms of animal and vegetable life as 
subservient to a mere utilitarian adaptation for the use of mankind. 
The moral and mental benefits of natural science, as a purely con- 
templative study, ought to be valued above its manifold contri- 
butions to outward comfort. We could better spare, even now, 
the steam-engine and electric telegraph, than lose again those in- 
Spring views of the universe which have been revealed by the 
ist’s laboratory, the microscope, and the telescope. As a 
merely contriving animal, as the master of all contrivances in 
} Agua orld, the existence of man would scarcely be worth 
ing. 


BOUND TO WIN.* 


R. HAWLEY SMART, as he might say himself, has 
improved of late considerably in form. His Courtship and 


Marriaye contained a couple of very clever stories; and this Bound 
to Win is a capital novel of its kind. It is thoroughly sporting, 
as might be imagined from its name, and from the character of the 

in which it originally made its appearance ; but it shows a 
tone and an acquaintance with things in general which unhappily 


* Bound to Win. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Rreezie Langton,” &c. 
London: Chapman & 4 : 


are rare in professed sporting writers. We know not, however, 
whether it is meant as a graceful tribute to the limited attainments 
and loose forms of speech of many of the friends and followers of 
the Turf, that Mr. Smart for once seems to have become slipshod, 
and to have paid but slight attention to his grammar. Hitherto 
we cannot recollect having had any similar complaints to make of 
him. But we are compelled to say that the pages of Bound to Win 
bristle with solecisms and awkward blunders. We may select a few 
of them at random, to show that we are not gratuitously severe. We 
have a young lady who makes a remark “ as she spooned her soup.” 
Again, Mr. Harold Luxmoore, the hero, observes, ‘One sees so 
many things one cannot but help covet!” “Mutual” is repeatedly 
prefixed to such words as intimacy, where it is “common” that 
would have conveyed the author's meaning; while “lay” is used 
indifferently for “lie”; as when we hear of love being rejected when 
it “laid” at a lady’s feet, &c. Then, if we turn to French words 
and names, we find clientéle spelled with a double 1, and Jouet, the 
famous champagne wine merchant, half-Anglicized with a double 
t; and we might largely extend our list of inaccuracies. Fortu- 


ye are content to acknowledge that, if | nately, however, it is only in things that are cowparatively 
he soon | trifles that Mr. Smart breaks down, for he seems to have be- 


stowed considerable pains on his people and on the construction of an 
ingenious plot. We have an excellent series of pictures of a certain 
fast and sporting set, nor do they strike us as being by any means 
exaggerated or caricatured. Where they are most unnatural per- 
haps is in attributing delicate refinement of mind or lofty 
chivalry of action to ladies and gentlemen whose mode of living, to 
say the least of it, is decidedly unfavourable to the development of 
the virtues. When a man goes heavily into speculative pursuits, 
and especially when he “ plunges” on the Turf, in a mob of shar 
practitioners and blacklegs, he is apt to develop a spirit of severis 
covetousness, and to harden his nature into intense selfishness ; 
while the young ladies who are chiefly thrown into the company 
of such cavaliers of fortune generally aim at dazzling them by a 

roficiency in vulgar slang and an affectation of the unwomanly 
habits that unsex them. But Harold Luxmoore and his jidus 
Achates, Jim Laceby, are really gentlemen in every respect; it is 
the misfortune more than the fault of the former that he betakes 
himself to betting with all his heart and soul. And as for the 
fascinating sisters, Annie and Gracie Layton, they are fresh, pure 
and prettily mannered girls, in spite of the atmosphere of the stable 
in which they are enveloped. There is another marked feature that 
helps to make the story pleasant reading, without, as we are glad 
to believe, detracting from its fidelity to fact. All the pro- 
fessionals who figure on the Turf are not necessarily double-dyed 
scoundrels and base-minded hypocrites. Darlington,the Blythedown 
trainer, is as honest and as staunch to his employers as he is 
shrewd and skilful. Calvert, the Liddington stud groom, shows 
a single-minded devotion to his stable and his master’s colours. 
Plyant, the great commissioner at Tattersall’s, appears to 
be punctiliously honourable in his business transactions; 
and, although we are introduced to a sprinkling of very black 
sheep, we are not overdosed with the details of their malpractices. 
And this is as it ought to be in a work of romance which is 
intended to please as well as to interest. Let the author be as 
faithful to nature as he can; let him not blink by any means the 
evil elements in humanity. But at the same time he will do well 
to use the privileges of imagination so as to excite sensations that 
are agreeable rather than the reverse. 

Harold Luxmoore, the new squire of Liddington, is the victim 
of an eccentric uncle’s will, which, as we fancy, might almost have 
been objected to in equity as opposed to the principles of public 
morality. Old Oliver Luxmoore had been a racing monomaniac. 
He had kept up a costly stud at the Hall, and the dream of his 
life had been to carry off a Derby ; but the cruel fates had always 
been relentless, and he had died without the coveted glory. 
Unhappily, however, for his nephew and heir, Oliver was hard to 
beat. He transmitted the inheritance with the stables and paddocks 
on the condition that the breeding and racing establishment must 
be kept up, and that, out of a rental of 10,000/., 6,000/. was to 
be annually devoted to the purpose, till the testator’s hope was 
realized. The winning of a Derby was to leave Harold free; 
while, if he failed in the essential conditions on which he 
inherited, Liddington was to pass to a relation, who of course is 
finished scoundrel. The story turns on the underhand stragvie 
of Berkeley Holt to oust his cousin from the tempting inheritance. 
Harold is “ bound to win.” Holt is determined that he shall never 
win; hence an intricate system of unscrupulous machinations 
And Holt, who is penniless and hopelessly in debt, finds a 
valuable ally to help and subsidize him. It is Holt’s 
interest that Harold shall have disappointment on disappoint- 
ment. Mrs. Richeton, in her ardent passion for him, resolves that he 
shall never marry any woman but herself. So the course of Lux- 
moore’s true love is made to run rough with a vengeance when he 
has pledged his hand to pretty Gracie Layton. The lady’s father, 
although something of an enthusiast in sport, turns restive at the 
critical moment when he learns the conditions of the Liddington 
will. A bet once in a way may be all well enough, but he will 
never consent to give his child toa man who is virtually bound 
over to gamble. The match is postponed indefinitely, although 
the couple are permitted to correspond. Meantime their letters 


| are intercepted and tampered with, while Harold finds his luck on 


the Turf turning very seriously against him. The unscrupulous 
confederates are on the eve of a final triumph when they are sold 
by a combination of circumstances and an unforeseen determination 
of Harold's. An explanation brings the lovers to compare notes, 
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and, in the fulness of their feelings of oy they fall into each 
other's arms. The appalling danger which they have so narrowly 
escaped determines them never to risk a repetition of it. Harold 
will do his utmost to win the ensuing Derby. If he wins he 
will go home rich and unfettered as the lord of Liddington. If 
he fails, he takes 1,000/. under the will, and he and his bride are 
to make the best of their straitened circumstances, although the 
young lady’s handsome dower is by no means a bad thing to hedge 
upon. But naturally the excitement grows intense. Harold’s | 
intended father-in-law thinks the impassioned lover behaves like 
a hero, and receives him again to his heart and house. Harold’s | 
intimates, who are in the habit of betting heavily, follow his lead 
and back his fortunes; for luckily he has a most promising colt in 
his lot that comes very near being made the favourite. Berkeley 
Holt, on his side, moves heaven and earth to make sure that thecolt 
shall be ridden to disaster. And, as the author takes care to point 
out, altogether independently of bets and stakes, no Englishman had 
ever so serious an interest on a race before as Harold Luxmoore. 
So that we can conceive the excitement which is being steadily 
wrought up, till it culminates at the starting-post at Epsom on the 
eventful day; and we may conscientiously congratulate Mr. Smart 
on making nearly all that was to be made of good materials. 
Harold Luxmoore is a fine, honourable fellow, inclined to make 
a fool of himself from thoughtlessness or under temptation ; and 
the very man to be beggared and made miserable by his uncle’s 
will had not a girl like Gracie Layton undertaken his salvation. 
Generous and impetuous, he is quite capable of rising to a 
chivalrous act of self-abnegation, as when he consents to renounce 
his property with its encumbrances rather than risk losing his bride. 
But, on the other hand, no such fortune as hiscan hold out against 
the run of ill-luck that is originated by his personal enemies ; and, 
had the explanation with Miss Layton been long deferred, we 
should have seen him fatally entrapped by the rich and passionate | 
Mrs. Richeton. So that, although we may assume that all will | 
end happily for him, we have no sense of absolute certainty in the | 
matter, and the excitement is prolonged through more than a, 
couple of the volumes. The good angel of both Luxmoore and his 
promised bride is the Honourable Jim Laceby, who had been the 
first to bring them together. Not that Mr. Laceby, notwithstand- 
ing his good qualities, by any means realizes one’s conception of 
an angel in mortal shape. He lets his native energy run to waste, 
or conceals it under an afiectation of extreme languor. He | 
prides himself, with reason, on his practical philosophy, and a | 


coolness that is never at fault. Like many of his stamp, he in- | 
dustriously wastes on trivial objects talents that might have raised | 
him to credit and reputation. So much the better for Luxmoore, | 
whom he is heartily disposed to serve. Jim is a “hard” man, | 
who draws as freely on his constitution as one of Ouida’s favourite — 
heroes, although he has the physical stamina that they mostly want. | 
He is by no means regular in his habits or religious in his principles ; | 
for, as he remarks casually when contemplating matrimony, he 
dines indifferently between six and nine, and has never attended 
family prayers since his boyhood. Except for his genuine good 
nature and kindness of heart, which he hides beneath a pretended 
cynicism, we may doubt whether Annie Layton, who has thrown 
her spells over this confirmed bachelor, can reasonably hope to be 
happy with him. But, with his somewhat inconsistent medley of 
ualities, the author brings him in very effectively, Trainers and 
‘urf veterans listen deferentially to the fragments of wisdom that 
fall from his lips; and when he commits himself to a great bet at 
Tattersall’s, a sensational movement follows in the market, Next 
in merit to Laceby comes Darlington the trainer, although there are 
traits in the silent Darlington that we may fancy have been borrowed 
from the French. It was one of Emile Gaboriau’s infallible 
detectives who used to have the roses of his cherished garden on 
his lips whenever his thoughts were puzzling themselves over 
some mysterious atrocity ; and, when Darlington is plotting and 
counterplotting so that the crack of the Liddington stud may 
pull off the Derby, his mind seems to be running on the 
carnations which invariably figure even in his shortest business 
notes. But then his actions and his manoeuvres really commend | 
themselves to us as being as clever as they are assumed to be; | 
when the battle has been fought out, and he remains the | 
winner, we must confess that he fairly won his laurels. The | 
scenes are very well described where he receives the Liddington | 
stud groom with the string of “ young ’uns,” or where he welcomes 
his employer to witness a trial. His good-humoured, hospitable | 
wife is brought in admirably by way of contrast ; she is almost as 
yood a judge of a horse as her husband; she is as frankly out- 
spoken as he is reserved ; but the worthy pair thoroughly under- 
stand each other, and he knows he has nothing to fear from her 
indiseretion. Nor can we withhold some words of praise from 
Sam Burton the jockey, whom Darlington manages so adroitly. | 
Sam, who has more than a fair share of foibles, is gradually en- | 
selling himself to the enemy. But then he can ride, 
lington knows it; nor can his talent be replaced on short 
notice. So we learn how he was “carpeted” by Darlington and 
Luxmoore after having pocketed the money of Berkeley Holt, and 
led that gentleman to commit himself irretrievably. When the 
great race comes off, Sam Burton rides the winner, though not the 
erack; a number of mystifications are cleared up; virtue and 
honour have a brilliant triumph, and the pleasant people in the | 
book are made as happy as they deserve to be. ‘Take the story all 
in all, it is written with great skill and good taste, and assuredly 
it is many times better worth the reading than the ordinary run of 
sporting literature. 


_ ness of the breve was feared, if not believed. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 
(Second Notice.) 


E have reserved our remarks on the documents from Simaneas 
which have been calendared by Mr. Brewer, and which 
appear to have been analysed from the copies sent to England from 
Spain by the editor of that series of despatches. We are in ex- 
pectation of another of these volumes to appear shortly ; but it 
will not reach further than to the end of the year 1529, and pro- 
bably much of what is important in it will have been anticipated 
by Mr. Brewer. These despatches are of the greater value because 
we have hitherto for the most part had only the English side of 
the great question of the divorce of Catharine of Aragon. There 
is indeed enough told us in what has hitherto been made public to 
enlist the sympathies of readers, Mr. Froude only excepted, in 
favour of the Queen; but the value of the records at Simancas is 
great, if only as confirming the views which all intelligent people 
must eventually arrive at—of the wickedness of the whole trans- 
action, and the meanness and baseness of the character of nearly 
all who had any hand in it. Theiner’s Monumenta Vaticana has. 
done something towards undeceiving people; and of course every- 
thing that he has printed on the period reappears in substance in 
Mr. Brewer's volume. We observe that when Theiner prints 
Rosetto, Mr. Brewer suggests, as a query imstead of a correction, 
Rosello—a piece of irony which will scarcely be appreciated 
except by those who know the innumerable mistakes of the same- 
ridiculous nature of which that editor has been guilty. 

The Simancas revelations begin with the letter of the Queen to 
the Emperor from Hampton Court, asking for the original of the 
celebrated breve to be sent through France, where the Ki 
would undertake to ensure its safety. At first sight, nothing 
could be imagined more conclusive’ to prove Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s belief that the King and Queen were on good 
terms, a belief founded on mistaking a letter of Anne Boleyn’s 
for one of Catharine’s. Unfortunately for the hypothesis, 
the letter went in company with another from her devoted chap- 
lain and defender, Thomas Abel, stating that the Queen had 
written under compulsion, and that she was very anxious the 
breve should not be given up, notwithstanding the apparently 
earnest request she had made for it in her letter, And is fol- 
lowed by another document, in which almost the exact words she 
used in her request are dictated to her. Another letter from Inigo- 


| de Mendoza gives the same account, and adds that every effort is 


being made to get the breve into the King’s hands, of course for 
the purpose of destroying it. It is quite plain that the genuine- 
Inigo de Mendoza 
certainly used both his eyes and ears at the English Court to some 
purpose. On the 4th of February, 1529, he writes as follows :— 


This lady, who is the cause of all this disorder, finding her marriage- 
delayed, that she thought herself so sure of, entertains great suspicions that 
this Cardinal of England puts impediments in her way, from a belief that, 
if she were Queen, his power would decline. In this suspicion she is joined 
by her father and the two Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, who have combined 
to overthrow the Cardinal ; but as yet they have made no impression om 
the King, except that he shows him in Court not quite so 
jt ag as he did, and that he has said some disagreeable words to him. 
—P. 2317. 
Before the second week in April, as we learn from another of 
these despatches, a letter had reached the Pope from the Queen, 
informing him of the constraint she was under; and in the same- 

per there is an important conversation detailed between the writer,, 

iguel Mai, the Emperor's Ambassador, and the Pope, on the 7th 
of April, which is almost sufficient in itself to decide the genuine- 
ness of the breve. He said to the Pope that it was no new thing 


_ to make a bull and a breve on the same day, the breve being a private- 


letter, written in order to avoid all cavilling and sub ; that 
it was the practice of all Courts, and that he had signed a thousand 
such ; that such breves were not always entered on the register, and 
moreover that he had since found a breve reciting these docu- 
ments of Julius, which is a complete reply to the complaint of the. 
King of England, because they say that Queen Isa! being ill, 
desired to see this dispensation before she died, for which reason. 
it was sent into Spain, and a promise was given to keep it 
secret, which may have the reason why it was not 
registered, or that the register was hidden. Dr. Lingard has. 
represented the case exactly as if he had seen this document, which 
is now for the first time made public. From two letters published, 
one of them in Gairdner’s Memorials, the other in the Records of the 
Reformation, it is plain that neither the bull nor the breve was 
issued on the day of their date nor for many weeks afterwards. 
There is another most interesting letter from the Imperial 
Ambassador to Charles, written May 9, 1529, giving a fuller 


account than can be found elsewhere of the pr at the 
consistory held on that day. Mai was pressing for the advocation 
of the cause; Clement hesitating, for fear of offending the King ; 
and the English Ambassador isting in i the King 


persis’ asserting 
did not desire a divorce, but only a decision which should satisfy 
his conscience. It ended, as was natural, in the deferring of the 
advocation of the cause, which the Pope knew very well he must 


consent to before many w There are many papers 
which follow this which give ap account of the proceedings in the 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Hi Vill. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the Briti 
England. Arranged and Catal by J.S. Brewer, M.A. Under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 


1529-1530; with a 


Secretaries of State. Vol. IV. Part LII. 
Index. London: Longmans & Co. 1876. 
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Legatine Court, but their contents are tolerably well known, A 
few days after its prorogation Inigo de Mendoza informs the 
Emperor in cipher: “ The Queen has written to me that she per- 
ceives that all the ws anger at his ill success will be visited on 
Wolsey ” (p. 2593). From a later document written from Rome 
to the Emperor we find, what ap in no other record, that 
Campeggio, before adjourning the Legatine Court, had offered to 
give sentence if they were agreed, and that his voice was in favour 
of the marriage ; if they were not agreed, there could be no sen- 
tence. This sentence is noted in the margin “ Very good.” 

After the prorogation of the Legatine Court there are fewer 
notices from Simancas, the volume being much occupied with the 
= of Oroke, whose letters have most of them been printed 

fore. them may be read the opinions of the Universities of 
the North of Italy, and the means used by the King’s agents to 
secure them in his favour and against the » Bova He ad now 

to entertain the project of breaking with the Pope if he 

could not obtain his wiles by fair means; and the opinions of the 
Universities, which were at first intended to influence Clement, 
were now, if occasion should be, to be used in procuring a divorce 
in some other way than by a Papal decision. But here, again, 
after an interval of a few months, the records of Simancas come to 
our assistance, and we learn from them, not only that the Imperial 
perty were working against the English in the Universities of 

orthern Italy, but that they were collecting opinions elsewhere 
Queen’s e. Thus we have here for first 
time pri e opinion of Salamanca that marriages of affinit 
are al) custinny o divine law, as well as that of Alcala to the 
same effect, the one given on the 19th, the other on the 21st, of 
eae 1530. These two opinions were probably amongst the 

ight opinions sent to Rome, under date October 10, on the affair 
of the Queen of England. Again, by a letter from Mai we learn 
that the Emperor’s party were afraid to take out a breve which 
had been upon to allow the Universities of Bolognaand Padua 
to give their opinion, because, as he says, he fears that they will give 
them against us, and assigns as his reason for this opinion that the 
money the English spend gets them as many opinions as they re- 
quire. By this time the newly created Cardinal Bishop of Tarbes 
was on his way from Rome back to Paris, and the Imperial 
Ambassador informs Charles that he had 
had some conversation with Tarbes before he left on the King of 
England’s cause, in which Tarbes recommended a delay of half or a whole 
year, as the matter was owing to an amour of the King, which would pass 
away, while the Queen’s case was one of justice, which would always con- 
tinue.—P. 3009. 
Mai, who had previously informed the Emperor that the English 
were endeavouring to get the cause committed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury— 
has learned, however, that what they seek is that, in case the King marry, the 
Pope will not proceed against him. In reason the Pope ought not to listen 
to them, but since he has done so, I have urged him as strongly as possible 
to answer them rightly. This he has promised to do to-day. The cause 
increases every day. Nevertheless I have insisted on the new inhibition, 
and they have promised to give it me.—Jbid. 

The weak and vacillating character of Clement VII. will gain 
little in the estimation of readers of history by the revelations from 
Simancas. Several of these documents are dated in December 
1530, and appear at the end of the volume just before the appendix ; 
and they supply useful supplementary intelligence about the 
ceedings at Rome of that period in the matter of the divorce. 
Amongst other incidents of the time, the reader of history can 
scarcely fail to have noticed the vehement and continued applica- 
tions of the King of land for the promotion to the Cardinalate 
of Ghinucci, Bishop of Worcester, and John Cassali, the Bishop of 
Belluno. It was not so very long ago that we were told that the 
King applied for the honour to be conferred on Sir Gregory 
Cassali, the Bishop's brother. But let that pass. The King's 
object was of course to strengthen his influence among the Car- 
dinals who could be supposed likely to have weight with the Pope, 
whose opinions on the subject were collected, and at the same 
time to remunerate those who had already worked hard for him. 
Hitherto we have known nothing about the matter but the efforts 
of the King to further it, and have only been able to judge from 
the results how the Pope liked the proposal. Neither the Bishop 
of Worcester nor the protono were made Cardinals at the 
time, though Ghinucci attained this dignity in 1535, after losing 
his English bishopric, at the hands of Clement’s successor, 
Paul Ill. But we learn for the first time from these records what 
was Clement’s way of dealing with the application. The Imperial 
Ambassador, it seems, upon hearing of the < aeenr made in 
1530, went to the Pope and had his promise that he would not create 
them. Nevertheless, Clement warmly supported their nomization 
in the Consistory of Friday, December 9, and afterwards, upon being 
remonstrated with ~ ay Imperial Ambassador, declared to him 
that he never had the least intention of making them Cardinals, 
and that he never would do so. The Cardinal of Osma, who gives 
the information to the Emperor, states his opinion of his holi- 
ness tha* 

The Pope is in small things 
thoughts are as difficult to read as though they were written in cipher. He 
‘has often been on the point to ask the Emperor to send him [the writer] to 
Naples, because it pains him to see the secresy, the malice, the fear, and the 
cowardice of the Pope. Has, however, not done so because he thinks that 
the Pope is in great affairs of State such a reliable friend and father of the 
Emperor. That reconciles him.—P. 3058. 

A few days later the same story is told in other words by Pedro 
de la Cueva, who informed the Emperor that the Pope had advo- 


the most reserved man he has seen, and his 


cated the cause of the two Bishops so warmly that it was ex- 
pected they would be carried, and that he had afterwards 
asserted that it was merely out of compliment to the King that 
he had done it. The alleged reason for not creating the Cardinals 
was the inconvenience of such a creation just before a General 
Council. From another despatch from the Cardinal of Osma we 
learn that Catharine had applied to the Pope for an order to be 
directed to Henry not to marry any other woman whilst her divorce 
case was before the Court of the Rota, and not to cause scandal by 
his intimate intercourse with his lady friend. The decision, how- 
ever, was postponed, and this request was granted, together with a 
special prohibition to the Archbishop of Canterbury from taking 
cognizance of the suit, in a secret Consistory of December 23. 

here is another important extract from a paper containing por- 
tions of Mai’s letters to the Emperor; but unfortunately it has no 
date, though it must belong to the latter end of the year 1530. 
He says:— 

The Pope told me further on the matter of England that he understood 
the father of the lady and her party have repented of the proposition 
they made in writing, and are content to follow the ordinary course of 
Justice. 

He adds that he thinks, as they are wavering, the Emperor had 
better give them fair words as usual. 

There are so many more points of interest illustrated in this 
volume that we scarcely know how to part from it; but we must 
not omit to draw attention to some valuable letters from the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale at Paris, which, as belonging to the years 
1524-8, are remitted to the Appendix. Amongst them are some 
valuable papers relating to the proposals made by Henry and 
Wolsey for establishing peace between the Emperor and the French 
King, in April 1528. Neither ought we to neglect to notice that 
the important protest of Queen Catharine that she would not be 
bound to admit the consummation of her marriage with Prince 
Arthur, the omission of which in Part II. we noticed in a 
previous article, has also been duly calendared in the Appendix to 
this volume. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LLE. CLARISSE BADER has added one more volume to 

her interesting sketches of woman considered before the 
appearance of Christianity.* Hinduism and Hellenism had fur- 
nished her with the materials of her previous essays; we are now 
invited to study Roman civilization, and to examine the domestic 
life of those who may in some sort be regarded as our immediate 
redecessors in the history of the world. Mlle. Bader’s work is 
Vivided into two parts; the former including the period of the 
Kings and the first three centuries of the Republic, the latter 
bringing us down to the Empire and to the decay of Latin institu- 
tions. For the earlier part documents are of course very scarce, and 
the historian has mainly to depend on authors and monuments of 
a comparatively late date; the result is necessarily very unsatis- 
factory, and in most cases conjecture takes the place of certainty. 
If dearth of materials here increases the difficulties of the writer's 
task, the abundance of sources to be consulted is the great embar- 
rassment in dealing with the last days of the Republic and with the 


' Imperial era. Mile. Bader has treated both parts of her subject 


pro- | 


with careful reference to the best available authorities; and the 
sketch of Roman society under the Empire has given her an oppor- 
tunity of denouncing in her concluding chapter the vices which 
are threatening to destroy modern civilization. 

The Italian State Paper Offices have already been more than 
once explored by industrious French antiquaries; M. Armand 
Baschet, for instance, and M. Charles Yriarte. These two gentle- 
men, however, had confined their researches to the Venice records, 
whereas M. Berthold Zeller ¢ deals chiefly with Florence and with 
the Dukes of Tuscany. The Secretary of State, Belisario Vinta, the 
Canon Baccio Giovannini, the Cavaliere Camillo Guidi, and the 
Marquis di Campiglia, who all resided at the Court of the 
Louvre as diplomatic agents, furnish M. Zeller with the materials 
for the present ——— By the help of the details contained 
in their correspondence he has been enabled to throw fresh light 
upon the intrigues which the marriage of Henry IV. with Mary 
de’ Medici originated. The rising favour of Leonora Dori and her 
husband Concini, the passion of Henrietta d’Estrées, and the 
conspiracy of Marshal Biron, are the chief episodes illustrated in 
this interesting volume. It cannot be said that any startling 
historical discoveries are here brought to light; but contemporary 
historians were very imperfectly acquainted with the intrigues so 
rsistently carried on by the Spanish Government, and those who, 
e Sully, were fully aware of them, concealed them for fear of 
displeasing or injuring their master. Thus M. Zeller merely elu- 
cidates in detail what was already partly known. If the character 
of the Marchioness de Verneuil is terribly damaged by this ordeal, 
the reputation of the “ Béarnais” does not fare much better. 

Messrs. Hachette’s new edition of the Memoirs of Cardinal de 
Retz is proceeding satisfactorily, and the fourth volume is now 
before us.$ The task undertaken by M. Gourdault after the death 
of M. Alphonse Feillet has become increasingly arduous as the 
work advances, and the difficulty of settling in a satisfactory 


* La femme romaine. Par Mlle. Clarisse Bader. Paris: Didier. 
t+ Henri IV. et Marie de Médicis, Par M. Berthold Zeller. Paris. 


¢ Mémoires du car@ual de Retz. Nouvelle édition, publiée par MM. A. 
Feillet et J. Gourdault. Vol. 4. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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manner the text of the second part of the Coadjutor’s autobiography 
can be appreciated bom by those who take the trouble of examining 
the volume for themselves. The original MS. in the handwriting 
of De Retz is at the best extremely puzzling to make out. The 
author had evidently neglected to revise this part of his narra- 
tive, or had been prevented from doing so by want of leisure, and 
hints abound which were to be developed at some future time, but 
which have remained in the state of mere ag or memo- 
randa. Unfortunately, the chief copy used by the editor for 
collating purposes—a copy made under the Coadjutor’s personal 
supervision—is not available here. It was probably never Bish ed, 
and M. Gourdault has been reduced to the help farnished by the 
Caffarelli codex and by the early printed editions. 

The Memoirs of Count de Grammont have often been printed ; 
besides the original edition } wig: ene in 1713 at Cologne by Pierre 
Marteau, we may mention the Strawberry Hill edition for which 
we are indebted to Horace Walpole, and the magnificently 
illustrated quarto which appeared in 1792 with a series of portraits 
from Van Dyck and Lely. The volume prepared by M. Motteau 
for M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothéque littéraire* is a slightly modi- 
fied reproduction of the Cologne text; all the proper names are 
given in their correct spelling, especially the English ones, which 
the worthy Pierre Marteau had Gallicized so as to make them 
almost unintelligible. M. Motteau has reduced the notes as much 
as possible; but, on the other hand, he gives us an excellent bio- 
graphical and li essay on Antony Hamilton, and a complete 
alphabetical index of proper names. 

The Société des anciens textes francais, started on the model of 
our Early English Text Society, has lately issued two volumes 
which are interesting from different points of view. One contains 
the only remaining fragment of a metrical romance entitled Brun 
de la Montaigne , written during the fourteenth century by an 
author whose name we do not know, but who was soll ya 
t-arms. The not remarkable either 
model of style or as a imen of imaginative power; its chie 
merit consists in the fact t that it illustrates poh fairy super- 
stitions. The editor, M. P. Meyer, has added a good glossary. 
The other volume is of far ter worth in every respect, 
and will be found a most valuable contribution to the history of 
medizval literature.{ It contains eight miracle plays taken from 
a MS. ee in the Paris National Library, and represents only 
one-eighth of a dramatic collection which the editors purpose 
publishing in its entirety. Fifteen of these sacred dramas had 
already been brought to light; but the whole series was deemed 
ey ree to the press, and it is to be com- 
pleted in six volumes, the first five being taken up by the texts, 
whilst the last will include notes, critical remarks, index, and 
glossary. . The editors, MM. Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert, are 
favourably known to the literary world, and their names are a 
sufficient guarantee of accuracy and sound scholarship. 

Amongst recent publications undertaken for the purpose of 
— a know of literature, we age 
orget the Revue historique ancienne langue frangaise, edi 
by M. L. Favre.§ This gentleman has wecled himself to the 

ratitude of all students by his splendid edition of Sainte- 

alaye’s glossary. The Revue historique, if we may judge from 
the introductory number, will certainly hold its own beside 
the Romania, the Revue critique, and other periodicals dealing 
with the French in its varieties of Fialects and patois ; 
it contains some excellent remarks on the Indo-European origin 
of the Celtic ag me. and part of a memoir read by M, Bréal 
before the French Institute. One feature of M. Favre's pro- 
gramme is the reprinting of early texts which are either absolutely 
enédits or have become extremely scarce. The piece selected on 
this occasion, entitled L’estillement au vilain, together with its 
counterpart in the patois of Poitou, gives a curious description of 
the state of the French ee | in the thirteenth century. 
The illustrative notes added by M. Favre are short and very much 
to the point. Finally, the editor has inserted, by way of supplement 
to each volume, the French glossary of Du Cange, a work still 
imperfectly known, and which has hitherto existed only in manu- 
script. 

In addition to his brilliant monograph on Abélard, the late 
M. Charles de Rémusat many years ago composed a kind of 
dramatic poem|| in which, taking as the central figure the repre- 
sentative of free thought during the twelfth century, he aimed 
at illustrating the struggle, on the one hand, between intellectual 
greatness passion, and, on the other, between the Church, 
the world, and philosophy. Sainte-Beuve, in one of his critical 
essays, refers to this drama; he speaks of the efiect it produced 
when read by the author en petit comité, and his remarks have 
often led us to t that it should have been so long withheld 
from the public. e can understand, to a certain extent, that 
an to known as a and a philo- 
sopher should fancy he might compromise his success by a) i 
as adramatist; but M. de Hémusats work can scarcely 


* Mémvires du comte de Grammont. Par Antoine Hamilton. Nouvelle 
édition, publiée par M. Henry Motteau. Paris: Lemerre. 

+ Brun de la Montaigne: roman @aventure. Publié pour la premiére fois 
par M. Paul Meyer. Paris: Didot. 

} Les miracles de Nostre Dame. Edités par MM. Gaston Paris et 
Ulysse Robert. Vol. 1. Paris: Didot. 

§ Revue historique de Pancienne langue francaise. Publiée M. L. 
Favre. Livr.I. Paris: Champion. 

drame philosophique. Par Charles de Rémusat. Paris: 


as a play, unless, indeed, the essence of a play is that it is written 
in the form of dialogue. At any rate the motive which prevented 
its publication no longer exists, and we have to thank M. Paul de 
Rémusat for presenting us with a volume which is equally note~ 
worthy in point of style, thought, delineation of character, and 
romantic interest. It is accompanied by notes, and the introduc- 
tion gives us all that the quuendl wenite need know about Abélard 
and his metaphysical theories. 

M. Eugéne Pelletan’s touching little volume* was first pub- 
lished several years ago; although it reads like a novel, it is 
really the biogra by of a French Huguenot who lived under the 
reign of Louis x I., and was a contem of Malesherbes, 
Turgot, Rousseau, and Voltaire. But the biography of these 
excellent pasteurs formed a romance of itself; the dangers they had 
to run in the discharge of their religious duties, their constant 
struggles with the agents of a despotic Government, the vicissi- 
tudes of a life held on the most precarious tenure—all these 
supply perpetual matter of interest in the simplest record of their 
lives ; and not the least striking point in such a biography is the 
contrast between an intolerant, absurd, and revolting system of 
legislation, and the spirit of freedom which was already manifesting 
itself in every quarter. M. Pelletan has turned these several points 
to excellent account in his biography of Jean Jarousseau, one of 
those unknown heroes whose names the world too easily lets die. 

Kléber, too, was a hero in his way; historians of the French 
Revolution have too often sketched fancy portraits of him accord- 
ing to their own political sympathies, and it would be difficult to 
recognize the Republican general in the caricatures which 
profess to represent him. The distinctive merit of Kiéber is 
that he was not a party man, like Augereau or Bernadotte, for 
instance; his ambition was to serve his country, and he did so 
with a singleness of purpose which deserves the more to be 
noticed because it was not very common among the Repub- 
lican generals. Kléber merited a biography; thanks to Count 
Pajol, his rare qualities both as a man and as an officer will now 
be fully known, and the attractive volume of which he is the 
subject ¢ ought to be attentively read by all military men. Count 
Pajol has been enabled to study at the French War Office the 
vdisdiooes correspondence of his hero; he allows him, as a rule, 
to speak for himself, and Kléber’s brilliant, original style is not 
one of the smallest attractions of this bi phy. 

’ The late M. Patin, senior lecturer at the Paris Faculté des lettres, 
has left behind him several works which place him in the foremost 
rank of contemporary French scholars. His Etudes sur les 
tragiques grecs, and his essays on Latin poetry, are well known, 
and have been noticed in our columns; we have now to speak of 
a translation of Lucretius.| The De naturd rerum was 
always one of M. Patin’s favourite books; he frequently took it 
subject of and the present is worthy 
of his reputation, both as regards accuracy and style. 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin is celebrated for his works on geo- 
graphical science. Many of our readers are probably acquainted 
with his > emee on the geography of North Africa under the 
Romans, and we have had more than once the pleasure of noticing 
his year books, now unfortunately discontinued. Yet one hardly 
pad, > the most active and industrious writer could find time for 
any additional labours besides the splendid dictio or gazet- 
teer § the first part of which has just reached us. M. de Saint- 
Martin has here brought together in alphabetical order the mate- 
rials accumulated by him during the course of a long and busy 
life on physical, political, commercial, and historical geography, 
ethnography, and geographical bibliography. The article, or rather 
essay, on Africa is a good instance of the author's plan; it fills 
nearly sixteen quarto columns of very small print, and is or will be 
completed by distinct notices of the principal subdivisions of that 
continent—Algeria, the Cape Colony, &c. The work finds its 
natural supplement in a folio atlas of upwards of one hundred 
maps, beautifully engraved, and containing the results of the latest 
investigations. 

Several recent treatises on aoa claim a brief notice. 
Let us begin with M. Simonin’s little volume.|| We acknowl 
that we felt somewhat surprised at discovering that M. Simonin 
is the real creator of psychological science. Aristotle, Plato, 
Descartes, Malebranche had, we thought, achieved some reputation 
as metaphysicians, and their ingenious and often profound analysis 
of the mind, its faculties, and its mode of action, was entitled 
to courteous mention. However, our author does not think so, 
if we may judge from the offhand way in which he treats all his 
predecessors. . Simonin professes to be a champion of the 
spiritual philosophy; it is to be feared that its adversaries will 
feel a malignant pleasure at seeing the cause defended so 
awkwardly and so unsuccessfully. 

M. Noien’s translation of Professor von Hartmann’s great 
work meets us next. It is introduced by a short preface from 
the author, and by a full biographical and critical notice for 


* Jarousseau, le pasteur du désert. Par Eugene Pelletan. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

+ Kléber ; sa vie, sa correspondunce. Par le général comte Pajol. Paris: 
Didot. 

t Lueréce: De da nature. Traduction nouvelle, par M. Patin. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. : 

§ Nouveau dictionnaire de géographie universella Par M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin. Livr.1. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

' Traité de psychologie. Par Amédée Simonin. Paris: Didier 


Philosophie de Pinconscient. Par Ed. de Hartmann, Traduite de 
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which we are indebted to M. Nolen. The Phil je de Vinconscient, 
published for the first time in 1869, obtained at once a success 
as great as it was unexpected. Ata period when physical science 
reigned supreme, and when Dr. Buchner coul t of the 
seven editions of his celebrated work, Professor von Hartmann 
entered a protest against the materialist doctrines then so fashion- 
able, and endeavoured to rehabilitate spiritualism by bringi 
about a fusion between the views of Hegel and the theories o: 
Leibnitz. The ideas advocated in his volume and the influence 
they have had on the course of metaphysical thought in Ger- 
many are very fully explained by olen. The clearness 
which is so characteristic of French style in scientific writings 
will do much, no doubt, to popularize M. Von Hartmanns 
de yor je de Tinconscient 
ives a good deal of its interest from the skill with which the 
— avails himself of the data supplied by experience and 


icneten mention a small yolume likewise translated from 
Professor yon Hartmann *, which brings out very clearly the weak 
side of Darwinism, whilst it recognizes at the same time the 
amount of truth undoubtedly belonging to the theory of natural 
selection. 

M. Joly’s excellent volume on instinct has long since become 
well known; and his present treatise can hardly fail to attract 
serious attention. It is directed inst what he calls the 
“ mechanist ” school of philosophy +, and is written for the p 
of demonstrating that natural history will never be able to elimi- 
nate psychology from the sphere of human knowledge. If we 
conan our place in the universe, and endeavour to account for 
it, two questions suggest themselves which imperiously demand a 
solution; we mean the question of origin and that of nature. 
The “mechanists” deal chiefly with the former, and metaphy- 
sicians with the latter. M. Joly remarks that, whatever answer 
may be given by science to the question as to our origin, it 
leaves the remaining problem untouched, and that to argue from 
the one to the other is quite impossible. Hence the thinkers 
belonging to the Positivist school are, as a matter of fact, meta- 
physicians in spite of themselves. M. Joly begins with a preface 
on comparative psychology, its object and its method; he then 
devotes the first part of his volume to the study of animal life in 

neral, Instinct in its various manifestations comes next, and 
- he discusses the systems of MM. Wallace, Darwin, and 
Pouchet ; a further step takes us to the realms of psychology, and 
the origin of language, the association of ideas, pa the ah of 
consciousness are successively investigated. The volume closes 
with an historical sketch of the views entertained by the various 
schools of philosophy on the relations between man and the 
brute creation. This is one of the most interesting parts of M. 
Joly’s work. 

ew men are more entitled to with authority on the 
history of the Hungarian nation than M. Louis Léger, and the 
biographical sketch he gives of Francis Deak in the Bibliothéque 
universelle} is full of interest. The great Hungarian patriot 
deserved to be thoroughly appreciated; and he will now become 
known even to readers who, as a rule, take but little interest in 
the political movements of Eastern Europe. Hungary shares with 
Turkey and with Servia the honour of engrossing at the present 
time the attention of statesmen and diplomatists,and consequently 
M. Gilliéron’s notes of travel and M. Glardon’sarticleson Mahomet 
will no doubt attract the attention of readers of the Biblio- 
théque. In connexion with the same subject we may mention the | 
second volume of the despatches which M. de Gentz addressed | 
to the Hospodars of Wallachia.§ We noticed the first at the 
time of its publication. The present instalment begins with 
January 1820 and takes us to the end of June 1824. 

Islamism, as a matter of course, occupies a prominent place in 
M. Garcin de Tassy’s annual review of current books and topics 
connected with Hindustani.|| These comptes-rendus, regularly 
issued by one of the ablest of French Orientalists, are always full 
of mer te An information attractively put together, and form a trust- 
worthy critical and bi ieal sketch of Eastern lore. Thanks 
to M. Garein de Tassy’s industry, we can now follow in a series 
of publications the development of Hindustani literature during the 
last thirty years. 

Lamartine’s Nouveau voyage en Orient] will not disappoint 
readers who were already of opinion that the author of Jocelyn 
had sunk during his later years to the melancholy position of a 
mere book-maker. The Histuire de la Restauration and the Histoire 
de la Turquie are specimens of padding on a large scale, nor could 
‘we name any two books of the same length so entirely con- 
sisting of high-sounding but empty verbiage. The same remark 
applies to the Nouveau voyage, the only curious part of which is the 
account of Lamartine’s visit to the Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid. 

The novels for the past month include a highly sensational one 


* Le Darwinisme: ce qu’il y a de vrai et de faux dans cette théorie. Par 
E. de Hartmann. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 2 
+ eg Thomme et fanimal. Par HenriJely. Paris and 
London: L. & Co. -_ 
Bibliothéque universelle. Parts for January and F x 
3 ebruary 1877 
Dépéches inédites du chevalier de Gentz aux hospodars de Wallachie. 
th 
|| La langue et la littérature hindustanies en 1876. Par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris: Maisonneuve. 


4 Nouveau voyage en Orient, Par M. de Lamartine. Paris: Lévy. 


by M. Jules Claretie*, who transforms a railway train into a 
minister of vengeance, and a series of idyls by M. Gustave 
Levavasseur.T e tales published under the common title Dans 
les —— are of the simplest and prettiest kind ; their only fault 
perhaps being that they are too exclusively Norman in character, 
just as those of M. Paul Féval are too decidedly Breton. We 
must conclude with a word of hearty welcome to M. Pierre Coeur, 
whose two novelettes} are admirable both in style and taste. 


* Le train no.17. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 
+ Dans les herbages. Par Gustave Levavasseur. Paris: Plon. 
L’ame de Beethoven. La bibliothéque rouge. Par Pierre Coeur. Paris 
‘lon. 
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